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DANGERS « or PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER IJ. 
« A calm ſerenity imperceptibly lightened the 


* 


* weight which had before burdened him: 

* indeſcribable ſenſations expanded his foul, 
% while tears of agonizing que ſtarted to 2 

i. may eyes.“ 15 2 | 
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Tr bung hon cariched the clouds 
with its departing: rafs : the loving 
cattle the pleaſant purling fivulets—' | 
| the bark of the  ſhephord's dog—and the 
B drone | 


Ir 
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3 57 1 e diſ- 


turbed the ſilence of a ſummer's eve, 


when a genteel youth, of fifteen, bent 


his ſolitary ſteps towards Vienna, His 


dreſs was airy, his boſom open, and his 
beautiful hair, in ſportive ringlets, fell 


over his ſhoulders ; his ſparkling eyes, 
his charming dimples, and fine com- 
. plexion, gave him an enchanting ap- 
pearance. As he flowly purſued his 
way, he felt inſpired with an agreeable 
languor, which dilated his heart with 


pleaſure; he ſtopped to ſurvey the ſur- 


rounding landſcape, and, turning back, 
gazed on the high hills, which, wrapt 
in grey miſts, ſeemed retiring. A 


calm ſerenity impereeptibly lightened 


the weight which had before burdened | 


him; indeſcribable ſenſations expanded 
his 
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his foul; while tears of: agonizing rap- 
ture ſtarted in his eyes. As he proceed- 
ed, he beheld the ſun's laſt ray gilding 
the cloud - topped mount of Calemberg, 
in whoſe cheerful vales below the ſilver 
Danube rolls its rapid ſtreams. The 
ſpires, turrets, and churches-of Vienna 
reared their majeſtic tops, and truck 
the eye of the traveller as he emerged 
from the verdant plains. Again he 
proceeded, when he was accoſted by a 


man, dreſſed as a German Chaſſeur, 


laying, „Where are you going, my 
4e boy?'—< To Vienna, he replied.— 
© Let us go together, as I have the 
_ © fame place in view, rejoined the 

Chaſſeur. The en nn * 
they walked . ee 


* % >” , 
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Ar 4 * 
The injudicious diſplay 10 a diamond 
repeater rouſed the dormant rapacity of 
his companion, and the youth, for a 
minute, ſuffered his inquiſitorial gaze. 
' Queſtions ſucceeded ſcrutiny, © What 
ce 1s your name?” * Ferville Wal- 
c dorf,” — © Whence came you? 
“ From a little village a few miles. 
from Spires. — Where are your 
parents? Alas, in heaven! at 
v leaſt the old, couple who called me 
S -:| Gia.” Here little Ferville Waldorf 
8 could not forbear a tear. The Chaſ- 
| | ſeur continued to interrogate. What 
1 e will you do at Vienna?“ „ Alas, 1 
I muſt become a footboy !!'—* Have 


te you no money?” © Yes, I have 
e twelve dollars,” —* Is the repeater 


©. yours 2” (e Tes. '—< Boy, you are 


t 51 

« rich ! Silence enſued. Arbe ſilver 
moon now aroſe in full glory, and en- 
riched the azure ſky—a cloud of buz- 
zing gnats hovered before them not a 
breath of air was felt the inſets; with 
a drowſy hum, flew paſt them and the 
ſolitary nightbird ſent forth-its doleful 
cry; whilſt the waves of a ſmall river, 
daſhing againſt the ſhor e, Over | which 
ſkimmed the penſive birds as they ſough* 
the duſky ſhade, ſerved to increaſe the 
—_ of: the ſcene.. | | 


Suddenly his companion, in a hoarſe 
voice, exclaimed, « Stop! | Your mo» 
Fi __ and your repeater.” 


+ 
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| 1 vain Waldorf pee all he 
gained was blows, which he ſtrove to 
B « 7 r etur ory | 
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had firſt remembered himſelf, Chalcot 


3 
return. The Chaſſeur then eſcaped with 
his prize. Waldorf now gave way to 
lamentations, when ſuddenly a Gentle- 


man emerged from ſome trees, and ap- 


N Waldorf. What afflicts 

you, my boy? ?” aſked he, in a 
gentle voice. Waldorf poured out his 
ſorrows. The Gentleman, with a cynical 
ſmile, exclaimed, « The heart of man 
r radically corru pt —barbarians, that 

« prey on each other—canibals, devils, 
te that glut themſelves with the blood 


ec of their own ſpecies.” He then led 


Waldorf to his houſe, emboſomed in a 


| thicker, and elegantly neat. Here he 


ordered a repaſt, whilſt Waldorf in- 
formed him of his name, and that he. 
knew not his parents ; but that, ſince he 


and 


o 
* a 
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and Maria Louvain had taken care of 
him, and treated him tenderly: reading 


and writing were the only things he had 
been taught; and, on their death, he had, 
by their relations, been driven from the 
houſe, and told to go and ſeek his for- 

tune, with the repeated appellations of 
| baſtard and little rogue. Ere Maria had 
drawn her laſt breath, ſhe called him to 
her bed-fide, where, having put in his 
hands a purſe, containing twelve dollars 
and a repeater, ſhe | expired with theſe 
words: © Dear boy, never loſe ſight 
© of virtue, and Heaven ſend the 

« Duke may one day own you s 
« his . | 3 4 


On the concluſion of this narrative, 
the Gentleman obſerved : © You are 
B 4 ce cer- 


1 


“certainly of Abi extradhion; but do 


* not let that make you | ambitious. 


e Birth is a ſtalking horſe, who, with 
40 an abſurd, oſtentatious prerogative, 


40 fringes on the patient populace— 
«© Down vain diſtinction, equally the 
- delight and ſcare-crow of fools !” ' 


4 J,“ continued he, after a ſhort 


pauſe, am now near ſixty. Here 
* have I been ſecluded. Many years 
< à neat habitation and two domeſtics 
« gratified my ambition. I will; if you 
<cpleaſe; adopt you as my ſon, and 
« fave you from the jaws of vice. and 
c ruin by leſſons of virtue and mo- 


« rality.“ 
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| Waldorf accepted the offer with 


* 


rapture, and, with a ſmile of delight, 
flew to the extended arms of the So- 
litary. 


* r o 
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Br: CHAPTER 


CHAPTER 11. 


Misfortunes had rendered him miſanthropical.“ 
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ANTHONY HERMAN was the 
name of the Solitary. Misfortunes had 
rendered him miſanthropical. Diſguſted | 
with the world, whoſe inmates were as 
unaccommodating as himſelf, he retired 
from it—his heart ſick with ſpleen, and 
in behaviour, poſitive and overbearing. 
In Waldorf, he looked for that quiet, 


unaſſuming auditor, who ſhould be 
ſtunned | 
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ſtunned with his eloquence—and hear, 
and approve his arguments, without 
ſtarting a doubt, or purſuing a diſpute. 
He ſoon diſcovered his miſtake—the 
youth was ſtubborn in his ſimple theory ; 
and as his education continued, his 
fine abilities unfolded themſelves, his 
ample intellect thirſted for knowledge, 
and his full mind ſeemed n with 
new ideas. 0 


Herman cultivated the ſoil with at- 
tention, and did not forget to inftil 
admirable precepts of morality ; for, er- 
roneous as ſome of his notions were, 
his Heart was really good—the finiſhing 
ſtroke was not long wanting to his edu- 
cation: an intercourſe with the world 
was now the only thing neceſlary, yet 
Ss u 


[=] 


this. was 3 oppolte to the 
inclinations of the Solitary. Men, | 
he would ſay, © are eager madmen 
They ſpend their lives in purſuit of a 
* ſhadow they can never graſp— their 
heads are ever at war with their 
r hearts they have invented luxuries 
« they. know not how to enjoy 
5 half? are the ſlaves. of the other, und 
all the ſlaves of folly - deſpotiſm, 


carnage, and knavery, ravage the 


earth the ſhort-ſighted pigmy man 
folters his own. ruin, and runs to 
deſtruction.“ oldgnt 


. — 


Bn The Wan Wadde was in a fer- 
ment. All theſe ſage admonitions were 
in vain, He felt anxious to know their 
e n it was Our; as a ſpectator. 
Wich 80 4 
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With the lng of one who goes to 
view a fellow- creature on the rack, 
would Waldorf have gone. His reqveſt 
was evaded, and delay rendered him 
more urgent. He panted for fame and 4 
glory and pourtrayed, to his mind's 
eye, the deluſive picture of felicity. 
Hope pointed to the ſunny proſpect, 
gilt by the warm and ſanguine beams of 
expectation. - But the diſpaſſionate Soli- 
tary, who had long paſſed the hey- day 
of youth—whoſe heavy blood moved 
ſlowly along, chilled by the ſullen hand 
of age - hoſe enervated arteries beat 
no longer reſponſive- to the voice f 
joy—whoſe once-ſpringing heart was 
now bound in the cold chain of apathy 
—whoſe aching brain no longer burnt 
with e nthuſiaſm, no longer ſcorched in «5 1 
FIRES al £7.» " 5 5 N | | the : 
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the fever of the ſenſes, but trembled 
with ſtern ague of deſpotic reaſon—be- 
held, with the tear-dimmed eye of ex- 
perience, the ſadder ſcene,. a dreary 
proſpect overcaſt with clouds, The 
Vices, through the gloom, were ſcarcely 
diſcernible, yer they wandered with 
giant ſtrides pale Experience pointed 
weeping to Horror and Deſpair—and 
Hope, chained to the earth, ſeemed for 
ever to have loft her fallacious ſmile, 
2 5 
Waldorf turned, incredulous, from 
the ſearching eye of the Recluſe and 
the Recluſe turned away with a Ggh. 


— 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER III. 


« No force of words ſhall any longer cauſe me 
« to ſtay.” 


* FE1GHTEEN years had now matured 
the bluſh of manly beauty on the cheek 
of Waldorf. The ſober voice of Her- 
man cooled not his fevered brain—his 
inclinations hurled him along—he felt a 
painful vacuum at his heart, and his 
ſoul was ſick of obſcurity : his paſſions, 
like fiery ſteeds, broke from guidance; 
| they 


ſ. 16 | ] | 
they blindly ruſh towards a precipice. 
No longer able to check their mad career, 
Reaſon ſhudders too late, and Death and 
Deſtruction point their ready darts. 


Diſtracted with a multiplicity of ideas, 
a thouſand rebellious paſſions battling 
in his breaſt, his giddy brain whirling 
round, his buſtling thoughts crowding 
for an audience, the ardent. Waldorf 
ſtarted ſuddenly from a reverie. It was 
on a calm evening. when the Solitary, 
by the dim light of a lamp, was ſolving 
a problem in Euclid,.—“ Father,” ex- 
claimed Waldorf, graſping his ſtubborn 
arm, © my wavering reſolution is now 
« fixed, I ſwear to go Go where?“ 
interrupted the an ee rifing and caſt- 
ing aſide his book. No force of 

.. © words 


1 | h 
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« words ſhall any longer cauſe me to 
« ſtay,” continued Waldorf. A {mile 
of rage, contemipt, and pity, relaxed 
the {tif muſcles of Herman, as he pro- 
nounced the word © ingratitude“ with 
particular emphaſis, An expreſſive 
pauſe enſued, till-again interrupted. by 
Herman, who, with a reproachful look, 
energetically ſaid, * What fate can he ex- 
ee pect, who ruſhes to deſtruction, in de- 
. fiance— he ſtopped, and then conti 5 
nued in a low impreſſive voice, Cs in defi- e ; 
ce ance of the admonitions of reaſon a and 
ce experience 2”, "Hel ſhall riſe 0 fame,” : 


exclaimed Waldorf, with a vehemence 8 
chat ſhook his frame. : cc He ſhall Hoe 
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« The ſpringing tide of youthful blood Cowed 
„ warmly through his veins.” 
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Ox an early hour the next day, Wal 
dorf found himſelf on the road to Vienna, 
with no other introduction to the world 
than a letter to Baron Litchſtein, from 


te Solitary, a hundred dollars, a good 
| addreſs, and a handſome perſon. The 


ſpringing tide of youthful blood flowed 

warmly through his veins, his eyes ſwam 

in a dream of delight, the hectic bluſh 
| of 


t 1 

of joy dimpled on his cheek, and his 
very horſe ſeemed to partake his rap- 
ture as it gallopped through the T0 


roads. 


At length he reached the buſy me- 
tropolis : wonder and delight were 
at firſt equally predominant—an elegant 
aſſortment of equipages glittered before 
him—a crowd of dreſſed fops appeared 
within them—when the fight of ſeveral 
tattered wretches, mingling with the 
other ſplendid numbers, ſtruck him with 
| forpriſe ; theſe miſerable objects ad- 
dreſſed a few diſregarded words to their 
exalted co-mates, but they were thruſt 
= aſide with contempt, One, ar laſt, ap- 
1 proached Waldorf, and, with the ut- 
| vimoſt 


[ 20 ] 
moſt humility, requeſted a ſmall ſum to 
ſatisfy his wants. 


| Meagre famine ſtared in his face, and 
he was clothed in the moſt miſerable 
manner. Waldorf, with a look of ſur- 
priſe, placed two dollars in his hand. 
The wonder of the unfortunate object, 
on the receipt of ſuch a donation, ſeemed 
to equal that of his benefactor, when 


he received the ſollowing replies to his 


interrogations. Who are you, friend?“ 
ce A beggar.” *© What term is that? 


| repeated Waldorf. It means one 


& who aſks charity,“ was the reply. 


ee How comes it that you have no | 
8 money ?” ſtil queſtioned Waldorf. 
“ Sickneſs and a cruel landlord de- 
ce prived me of all,“ ſaid the fellow, 
* | deeply 


% 


E 


deeply ſighing, © But every perſon is 

« ſubject to ſickneſs, and landlords— 
« do all then become beggars ?” re 
joined Waldorf. No, no, maſter ; 
ee they have all a great deal of money, 
<« therefore they do not care for land- 
« lords or ſickneſs.” . What! are one 
« half richer than the other?“ << To, 
ce be ſure, one half are beggars,” ſaid 
the man, with a malignant grin. * Theſe 
ce myſteries are inexplicable,” exclaimed 


Waldorf, and ſet ſpurs to his horſe. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER V. 


* — * 


— ** 


* The ſtrong caſt of thought was legible in 
every line of his aſpect.“ 


BARON LITCHSTEIN was a tall 
thin man, prominently featured with 
dark eyes; his complexion was pale 

and fallow, with an air of hypocriſy; | 
a calm malicious ſneer, with an ap- 
pearance of deliberate tranquil villany, 
was ſpread over his countenance. His 


fortune 
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fortune was much incumbered; but as 
his connexions were extenſtive, he con- 
trived to live in elegance, his patrans 
FL (for a moderate. conſideration) having 
g the command of his ſervices on the moſt 
diſhonourable occaſions: yet ſo complete 
was his diſſimulation, that he preſerved 
his character in the eye of the world, 
though equal to the commiſſion of the 
moſt atrocious actions. This was the 
character to whom the Solitary con- 
ſigned the guidance of a ſelf-willed 
inexperienced youth. He knew the 
Baron to be of conſequence in the 
world; he thought of no other requiſite. 
Whether he was, radically corrupt, or 
firmly honeſt, he knew not; for he con- 
ceived Waldorf would ſaon return diſ-— 
guſted with; ſublunary purſuits, and it 
: | Was 
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was therefore | uſeleſs to conſider under 
whoſe* patronage he went. Waldorf 
accordingly was introduced to Litch- 


ſtein's fafnily with much cordiality, the 
remainder of whom muſt not paſs un- 
e. 


pet ide prime of 
life: me Mill poſſelts Y the bloom of 


To beauty : her manners were elegant; but 


of her mind nothing was ee ä 
but ſelf-love; and fe) . intereſt. M.illrot, 


her daughter, was ſhort, chin, and- in- 
elegant; ; mild eyes, and an intereſting 
: ſmile, rendered her countenance agree- 
able: ſhe was weak, kypochondriacal, 


and conſciefitious ; yet her manners were 
refined, her converſation pleaſing, and 


Pt - 
3 La x : ? In 


relief ; and though her weakneſſes were 


1 


in ſome reſpects ſhe was not deficient in 
ſenſe. Such were the people among 


whom Waldorf was caft : : all they faid 


ſurpriſed him, and he at firſt felt con- 
fuſed ; he ſoon, however, became fami- 
liariſed, and engaged in his favorite 
purſuit of the belles - lettres and lite- 


rature; he gaſped for fame to crown 


his efforts, and ſucceſs appeared almoſt 


certain. But while he gained glory, he 
found his purſe diminiſh; the publica- 


tion of his works did not anſwer; his 


bookſeller defrauded him, and he found 


that paltry gold was not without value.” 


la this ſtate of embarraſſment, the 
converſation. of Millrot afforded ſome 


47 obyious, 
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obvious, he found her agreeable: her 
ſimple meed of praiſe was never with- 
held, when he read to her his works, 
with imp aſſioned accents and ſ peaking. 


eyes. Amongſt his numerous acquaint- 


ance, he diſtinguiſhed one Hardi Lok, 


of muſcular and athletic form, about 


thirty: his countenance was expreſſion | 
perſonified, and. every feature beſpoke 


the emphatic dignity of his intelle& ; 


 the-ftrong caſt of thought was legible. 


in every line of his aſpect; his voice: 


was inſinuating, his manners graceful, 
and his eloquence convincing, But all 


theſe qualifications rendered him the 
more dangerous; for, under the ſanction 
of: a philoſopher, he promulgated the 


ul tenets ; and as a ſceptic „ 
1 
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mme moſt alarming kind, he was care- 
bonn avoided by thoſe who laid claim 
WF to n | 


I wall ie tiche ere Wildoff could 


prevail on Lok to give him his friend- 


4 | ſhip. The ſceptic bade him fear his 
1 | well-known principles, as they might 
3 | diſturb his peace, by raiſing doubts 
; of atheiſtical tendency. Waldorf re- 
E plied with a ſneer, and the acquaintance 
- | commenced with the utmoſt ardency. 
Among other things, Waldorf requeſted 
his opinion on a production he meant 
Y ſpeedily topubliſh ; and, having covered 
W the table with papers, Lok, drawing 
4 This candle nearer, ſat down to read 
[ Py with” the air "of x critic, ; 5 
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For ſome time he pervſed them with 
attention; then, puſhing them aſide, he 
entered on general ſubjects. This con- : 
duct piqued Waldorf, who, at length, 

ſaid: & Your ſentiments, on thoſe pa- 
| ©& pers, ſeem to be too precious for 
« utterance, is it not ſo?“ © By no 
et means,” was the reply, << but to 
« criticiſe requires infinite caution. I 
c fear to offend,” —<©© The eſſay is non- 
ec ſenſe then,” replied Waldorf, haſtily, 
&« 1 ſhall commit it to the flames.“ 
' © Attend,” anſwered Lok, and do 
« not be ſo raſh.” He then pointed 
out whole ſentences, which he proved 
palpable ſoleciſms, egregious abſurdi- 
ties, and ſtrange inconſiſtencies; in 
ſhort, Lok beat down all before him ; 
and while his remarks aſtoniſhed, his 
| | eloquence $ 


tis neceſſary to be perſpicuous, ele- 
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eloquence convinced the attentive Wal- 
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dorf. Tis more difficult than you 
7 imagine,” continued Lok, ce to 
.« 


write with elegance and preciſion : 


vated, yet eaſy, circumſpect, illuſ- 
trative, and correct. Joa have run 


mad in ſearch of metaphor, poetry, 
and tropes; you have been ſtudious 
to embelliſh, rather than convince; 
and you have conſidered ſound, ra- 


ther than ſolidity. You! doubtleſs 


found your ideas flow with your ink; 
for, in this production, you did not 
dive into your intelle&t, but only 
uſed the ſcum that floated on its 


ſurface; had you ſought farther, you 
would have .awakened myriads 'of 
ideas, that ſlumbered in the dormi- 


C3: « tory 


L © J 


% tory of your brain, in a chryſalis 
e ſtate. You, however, want experi- 
ce ence and judgement Lend me the 
* pen.“ Lok then proceeded to ex- 
punge, alter, and correct, with an air 
of calmneſs and deliberation: he then 
"read it aloud. Wonder and admira- 
tion ſeemed to ſeize Waldorf the pen 
of Lok was magic and the Eſſay, ten 
ines better chan before. 8 01 


* 


After . ligened. with indiffer- 
| ence, to the praiſe Waldorf laviſhed, he 
careleſsly anſwered: “ You call me a 
e prodigy, yet your intellect is far fu- 
e perior to mine. Mine is a ſmall 
“ piece of ground, laid out judiciouſſy, 
de and well cultivated. Vours is a large 
"5 * rich and fertile, but badly 
5 35 cultivated, 


c« cultivated, ſince both weeds and 
« flowers ſpring up in it: time and 
cc judgement will, no doubt, correct 1 
« its exuberancy.” © I wiſh it may 
© prove ſo,” replied Waldorf, and 
again caſt his eyes over the altered 
Eſſay. 5 e 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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«© His penetration was lynx-eyed, and his 
« glance ſeemed to lay open to the ſoul,” 


a * 


Is 


FROM this period Lok and Waldorf 
became inſeparable, and from that time 
the misfortunes of the latter commenced. 
Waldorf, who was aecuſtomed raſhly 


to propagate novel ſubjects, had un- 
conſciouſly prepared his mind for ſcep- 
EI: tical 


— 


UE 
tical tenets. Lok offered a new ſyſtem 
of philoſophy, which at once levelled 
ſacred and political ties. Matrimonial 
opinions, and a belief of God, were 
reckoned abſurdities, by this danger- 
ous infidel. Againſt the latter he 
would urge the moſt ſophiſtical and 
puzzling objections: he would ſtart a 
thouſand inconſiſtencies and doubts, 
then decide all by tenets no leſs athe- 
iſtical than incontrovertible; at leaſt, ſo 
Waldorf conceived them. 


Marriage, he would g ſay, was in- 
vented from policy, not principle, to 
keep a degree of peace and order 
among the turbulent: like a bit in 
the mouth of a reſtive horſe, it bridles 
violence but diſcernment may diſ- 


C5 penſe 


. 


penſe with it. Theſe arguments car- 
ried to the mind of Waldorf the cleareſt 
conviction, and he became, at once, 
the convert and victim of the inſidious 
Lok. The conſequence was, Waldorf 
became avoided, like his. friend, and 
almoſt every one regarded him as an 
unprincipled fellow; thoſe who did not, 


pitied him as an unfortunate dupe. 
Among the latter was the Duke of 
8 
the miſtaken youth, and even gave him 


-, who appeared to compaſſionate 


ſome advice on the ſubject, the purport 
of which was, „ to avoid Lok, as an 
atheiſtical villain: the advice was not 
honoured by a thought, till the ſolemn 
exhortations of another perſon diſturbed 
his delirium. Jon 


Frederic 


EW 

= Frederic Zenna was the name of the 
I perſon alluded to. He was near fifty ; 
= a ruddy complexion, expreſlive eyes, 
and an air of ſerenity, gave him a 
noble, though not a younger, appear - 
ance. He had been a great traveller, 
and had fpent his life in purſuit of know 
ledge. His mind was enriched by ſei 
ence, and his intellect was ſo EE 
that the world beſtowed on him the 
appellation of Magician. His pene- 
tration was lynx-eyed, and his glance 
ſeemed to lay open the ſou}. He was 
ſuppoſed to be verſed in alchymy, ma- 
gie, aſtrology, and every ſuperior ſci- 
ence; but, as his character ſtruck every 
one with awe, and as he ſeemed to 
look down, as from an eminence, on 
the pigmies below, with contempt and- 

C6. diſdain, 


THE 
diſdain, his company was avoided, and 
his miſanthropy deteſted. 


Having thus given a few traits of 
Zenna, it is neceſſary to ſtate the com- 
mencement of his acquaintance with 
Waldorf, who, being continually with 
Lok, was ſoon known every where as 
the young man whom the atheiſt had 
ruined. Lok's character was unjiver- 
ſally known, and Waldorf was rendered 
almoſt as conſpicuous, by being ſeen ſo 
frequently with him. Zenna was ſtruck 
with this young man's appearance, and 
felt eager to draw him from the influ- 
ence of Lok. The tide of public | 
reproach ran high againſt the Philo- 
ſopher, and the Magician reſolved to 
uſe his eloquence with Waldorf, and 
h repreſented 


[no] 


repreſented to him the madneſs of his 
conduct; and, as the awe with which 
he ſtruck every one, aſſiſted his rhe- 
toric, he arreſted the attention of Wal- 
dorf the firſt time he found him taking 
a ſolitary walk, N 
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« You will turn your eye inwards, and view 
« the tempeſt of your mind. 


— 4 
3 
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| OUNG. man, ſpare me a mo- 


ment's attention,” exclaimed Zenna, 


preſenting himſelf to the aſtoniſhed 
Waldorf. © You know me, doubtleſs,” 
continued he, fixing his eager eye on 
5 preflive countenance of Waldorf, 
es —— 


„ 
« ] have ren you certainly, he reptied, 
correcting, with his mild eye, the wn 


þ 


* of the ee braun 
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« Excuſe my abruptneſs,” ſaid Zen- 
na, © but I cannot compliment. No- 
ce thing but humanity prompts this 
« conduct. I would ſnatch you from 
« ruin, from hell, which now opens 
« before you.” He wildly graſped the 
arm of Waldorf; his roving eyes ſeemed 
to dart forth lightning, and his voice | 
excited terror. 


« Calm yourſelf, father,” ſaid Wal- 
dorf, incredulouſly ſmiling, «nor ftart 
« at phantoms like thoſe.” Nor 
ee ſtart at phantoms like thoſe !” echoed 
the Magician; © too late you "0 

them 
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them giants; remorſe and ruin are 
ce no Phantoms, nor hell. F A legend! b 


1 interrupted Waldorf,“ and as ſuch, 


10 father, you muſt . it.“ 
ce This is no time 2 e ſaid 
the Magician, correcting the angry ex- 


preſſion of his countenance, <* I came 


ce to warn thee,” 


7 1 3 
7 


N 4} anticipate your intention—pro- 
875 cced⸗ father.“ Well then, began 
Zenna:“ youth, 1 too well know, is 


— 4 p * 


« the ſeaſon of folly. Tis in age only 
« we muſt look, for wiſdom : but this 


* delirium of the ſoul will ceaſe, this 


© painted viſion will diſappear, What 


& will, the opinions of this Lok avail 


You on the bed of death? You will 
wo cc then 


[ 41 1 


then ſee things as having are, ſtripped 
of romance ; you will turn your eye 
inwards, and view. the tempeſt of 
your mind. Theſe idle chimeras will 
vaniſh. Why then ſhould this pedant 
ſway your mind with his idle reaſon- 


ing? Shall a few; empty words of his 

cauſe you to abjure your God; to 

trample on laws, human and divine; 

to cruſh the links of ſociety, and in- 

vert the order of nature? Is honour, 

« is virtue, a prejudice? Is humanity a 

mere tradition? Shall a pedant arro- 

« gate to himſelf a right of nero judging 
ce the univerſe? Shall an individual 

ce melt, with his paltry arguments, laws 

« politic, and conſcientious, - which, 

* through ages, have illumed the earth? 

« Miſerable vanity, wretched affec- 


| ce tation! 
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„ 
er tation! What boaſted theory could 7 


ce be entitled to ſuch pre- eminence? i 
„% What arrogant upſtart is this, who, 
„ with his earthquake of knowledge, 


et would daſh the globe to atoms ?” 


4 » 7 *. * 
7 5 [1 Y | "1 * — 3 
' ” „ 


1 


He pauſed for breath. The ſoul of | 1 
Waldorf was on his lips. His bright 
eyes flaſhed with anger, and ſeemed de- 
. prefled by 'convieion x > his features iſ 


ſeemed to ſpeak, and a glow of ver- 


meil animation ffuſhed his countenance. 
« Father, this is rather ſcurrilous than 
ec convincing,” he rejoined. © We do- 


& not wiſh to model the univerſe; we 
* only wean co live. according to our 

« ideas of morality,” abt to intrude our 
6 opinions on others. The filver 


voice of * thrilled to the foul 
N03 : of 


3 [ 43 J 


w the Magician, it ran through his 
veins; it was the voice of harmony, 


dulcified by ſenſibility. He gazed on 
the youth. The almoſt painful anima- 
tion of his countenance had given way 
to an expreſſion faſcinating and pathetic. 
« What a pity!” he exclaimed, ſtri- 
king his hands together wich an air of 
anguiſh, and darted away. e 
wont i 5 rifng 
in his breaſt. He is certainly mad, 
ſaid he, in a low voice; and, leaning 
againſt a tree, he felt himſelf ſinking 
into melancholy. 
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CL When you follow the diane, of your r bert, 
« without conſulting your judgment, you re- 
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ce ſemble a man who. ſwallows poiſon with his 
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A TRAIN of reffections gradually 
roſe in the mind of Waldorf; his thoughts 

paſſed in ſolemn array, and, like ſpec- 

tres, they appalled him; at chat mo- 
. | 
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ment he felt dead to every pleaſant ſen- 
; ſation, and a damp vapour ſeemed to 
cloud his mind. Can then the eloquence 
of Lok be pedantry? Can his argu- 
ments be empty words? What! am I a 
fool, a dupe? In vain he ſtrove to ſhake 
off theſe ideas : he felt a kind of dread 
ſteal over him—night had already caſt 
a ſhade over the horizon—the trecs 
W fſhivered in the autumnal blaſt, and not 
a ftar twinkled above—he almoſt ex- 
; pected to ſee the magician emerge from 
every tree; he thought the ſighing wind 
was his voice, and he ſtrove in vain to 
_ caſt aſide | his ſuperſtitious fears; he 
found no repoſe when he retired to his 
bed—the night was ſleepleſs, for the ; 
touch of ſleep will not blunt the thorns 
| of 


[46] 


of a In the morning be fought 
for amuſement in one of the public 


walks; the firſt perſon he ſaw was Lok: 
the impulſe of the moment was to avoid 


him, but in vain, the philoſopher caught 
him by the arm. Waldorf diſengaged 


himſelf ; * I cannot be diſturbed, my 


ideas have undergone an alteration— 
Good morning, Sir,” faid he, turning 
into another walk, With Waldorf to 


think and aF was the ſame : his inten- 


tions were ever laudable; he at all times 
obeyed the impulſes of his heart, which 
he thought could never miſlead him; 


he never appealed to his reaſon, but 
liſtened to the opinions of others; his 


Intellect ſeemed as a cypher his heart 
Was the ſpring of action he did: not 


ſeem 
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ſeem to remember he had reaſon; he ap- 

pealed to others, and was ſwayed by each, 
| alternately. * Surely this was right,” 
| he repeated, as he bent his ſteps towards, 
| home, where he had not long been ere. 


he received the following letter from 


«© WALDORF, 


« Warn you firſt ſought my ac- 


« quaintance, remember I was reſerved,, 


— 


< 


for I know the folly and caprice of 
man. You urged your friendſhip, and 
J relaxed: you knew my principles, 


* 


141 was not afraid of ſcrutiny ; I 


* 


made no myſtery of my opinions, 
therefore: was avaided,; for the buz- 
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Zing whiſper ran, * That Hardi Lok 
was a dangerous fellow.“ But why 
was I dangerous ? My principles were 
ct founded on reaſon and conviction; 
but fi it was feared I ſhould propagate 
my renets. Miſerable folly! If 1 
convinced, my arguments muſt have 
been juſt; why then did men run 
from conviction? Why were they 


« afraid of diſcarding their prejudices ? BW 
e Waldorf, I deſpiſe the inveteracy of Wi 


ce mankind ; but whence comes it that 
er © you forſwear my ſociety ? Are you 


&« afraid that your weak morals will be 
« corrupted ? ? No, no; thou art not 


&« ſo fooliſh : could I think fo, I ſhould 


« -precipitate you twenty ſteps down 
* the Iadder of my good opinion. 
5 i « Prithee 


CTY 


— 


IL 4 
cc Prithee, friend, make not ſo rapid a 
« deſcent, but let me ſee thee to- mor- 
© row morning. Adieu. 


Thine, 
« LOK.“ 


Where were now the reſolutions of 
Waldorf? Gone, like a dream : he ſeized 
his hat, and ran to the lodgings of Lok : 
he found him at home, writing: on 
Waldorf's entrance he turned round, 
with a kind of ſneer on his counte- 
nance, that ſeemed to ſay, «© What 
“ then, I have you again.” Waldorf 


gravely ſeated himſelf. Lok puſhed 


alide his writing utenſils. © You are 
ce very weak, Waldorf,” ſaid he, with 


an impreſſive accent, © your diſpoſt- 


Vor. I, 'D * tion, 


. 
E] * kbe pliable wax, retains no 
« fixed impreſſion ; the former conti- 
aur yields to the latter. Before you 
give up thus implicitly, refle&—You 


« have a good intellect; make uſe * 
de your own reaſon ; conſider the pro- 
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cc priety of your reſolutions, and con- 
& ſult your judgment rather than your 
ec heart. When you follow the dic- 
e tates of your heart, without conſult- 
« ing your reaſon, you reſemble a man 
« who ſwallows poiſon with his eyes 
* ſhut; you ſhould not act according 

* to impulſe, but judgment.“ 5 
Doring this ſpeech, Waldorf ſat in a 
thovghtful manner. All this is very 
te true, he ſuddenly: exclaimed, * 1 
* am a fool, you will forgive me.” 1 
. | 1c. will,” 8 
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E ” * 
« will,” replied Lok, with a 2 


ſmile. ce Then, from this moment,” 
continued Waldorf, © our friendſhip is 


more firmly cemented.” Lok looked 


incredulous he knew the world. 


Ds _ wn 


n air of 


ty and diſdain ſat on his features. 


i 


— 


uncon- 


- 


full eyes beamed with luſtre, and a 


im; yet his aſpe& was not 
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CHAPTER IX. 
d to be ſupernatural, ſtill ſtrangely 


"Pp 
celve 
affected h 


cc 


IN the evening, Waldorf by chance 
met the magician at the hotel. The 


appearance of a being he almoſt con- 


4 His filver locks floated on his ſhoulders, his 
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unconciliating: he was wrapped up in 
a large mantle, which he threw off in 


flence ; his ſilver locks floated: on his 
ſhoulders ; his full eyes beamed with 


luſtre; and an air of pity and diſdain 
fat on | his 3 


« After what I ſaid laſt night, he 
began, I can ſcarcely believe more 
« neceſſary ; nevertheleſs, let the ſcene 
« I am about to prepare for 7 you 


— 


ſtrengthen your mind in morality, 
e and ſhow you in what manner you 
ce ought to regard the leſſons and 
« warnings of a man, whoſe power 
« is not, perhaps, quite known to 
cc. you,” £31 3 45 . 


D 3 Waldorf 


7. 

Waldorf ſtrove to divert the painful 
gaze of the magician to ſome other object 
while he ſpoke, but in vain. He felt a kind 
of horror pervade his mind ; yet when the 
magician bade him follow to a private 
room, he obeyedin akind of deſpair, Zenna 


1 
N 
1 
2 
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then locked the door, and extinguiſhed 
the lights : he then prepared, in ſilence, 
a long myſterious apparatus: this done, 
he deſired Waldorf to fwallow a ſmall 
portion of a liquor which he offered 
him Waldorf did as he was deſired, 
in mute ſilence — inſtantly a ſtupor over- 
came him—he felt as if falling from 

a high rock into the ſea— he ſtrove 

to ſave himſelf in vain—he thought he 
fell, and as he ſplaſhed into the water, 
he 1 the angry waves daſh around 

Es him 


. 
kim . —inſenſibility ſucceeded, and he 
ſunk on the ſofa — diſſolved in a kind 
of trance, he breathed ſhort, and beheld 
the following viſionary ſcene. 


A troop of griſly ſpectres roſe from 
the ground; ar firſt they ſeemed to glide 
at a remote diſtance, and they bore 
lamps in their emaciated hands, which 
were cloſely held to their faces, of deadly 
paleneſs—their eyes were ſhrunk, and 
a livid hue fat on their features. | 


Dimly they paſſed in flow ſucceſſon, 
and the ghaſtly troops thickened as they 
advanced ; then, from among them, ap- 
peared an hovering ſhade upon a horſe, 
= which reſembled a condenſed vapour; 
; | the ſpectres furrounded this laſt vices 
. 4: in 


(I 
in a circle ; it ſeemed emaciated ; z and 
as it turned its face, the features ap- 


peared wan and mangled, and they 


wore the reſemblance of Lok—drops 
of heavy blood ſtood heſitating on his 
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cheek, and his eyeleſs fockets were 


filled with blood. The agitated Waldorf 
ſhuddered during his lethargy, to which 
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enſued a long convulſive ſhiver—he 
groaned aloud, and his limbs writhed 
with agony, 
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The ſpectres flitted round the ſhade 
of Lok; they moaned aloud, and ſeemed 
to menace him, whilſt he, with an 
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haughty air, ſpurred his viſionary courſer 
through the hovering ſhades—they darted 
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their wan hands towards him they im- 
peded his way with frantic geſtures, and, 
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at length dragged him from his horſe; 
they trod him under foot, then drawing 
him up, they twined their fingers in his 
gory locks; his extended mouth ſtreamed 
with crimſon blood; it poured along the 
ground they advanced, dragging along 
with them his mangled bod. 


Waldorf writhed convulſively: the 
ſpectres had almoſt reached him the 
lanterns they held gleamed horribly on 
their dreadful features, and they menaced 
Waldorf with angry geſtures. 


Waldorf again ſhuddered : his teeth 
chattered, his hair ſtiffened, fear bleached 
his cheeks ; he rolled convulſively; he 
ſtrove to ſhrink back, and he endea- 
voured to articulate ſome imperfect 

Ds words, 


 & 1 


oo _ 


piteouſly ; but at 


e moaned 


h 


-þ 


thr 


quired force, 


and, with a loud and bitter ſhriek, he 
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exclaimed, '« Oh ſave me, fave me, 
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ring from . the ſofa, he 


pring 
ſtarted up and waked. 
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| CHAPTER X. 


* 3 
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* 
„ Agonizing emotions gathered round his heart, 
« he could have wept.“ 


— 


"I 
4 
Fo 
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| 4 HE rubbed his eyes, and gazed wildly 
3 round the room; he ſeemed endeavouring 
to rally his ſpirits, and call home his 
bewildered thoughts. In the interim, 
Zenna returned his magical apparatus 
D6 to 


1 6 1 
to his pocket, and re-lighted * can- 
dles. © Where am I?” aſked Wal- 
dorf, „ At the hotel—here take this 
e wine.” -Waldorf received the glaſs 
mechanically, and drank it: the ma- 
gician then took the glaſs from his 
trembling hand, and Waldorf, ſighing 
deeply, as if to caſe his oppreſſed heart, 
ſtruck his hand to his forehead, and re- 
clined againſt the wall. Numberleſs 
unconnected thoughts whirled through | 
his brain; his look was expreſſive of 
wild horror ; he trembled violently ; his 
pulſe throbbed, and his heavy breath 


was diſturbed by convullive catchings. 


Had Zenna contented himſelf by de- 
chiming againſt Lok, inſtead of pre- 
_ . e ſenting 


„ 


ſenting him with this magical deluſion, 
his ſolemn adjuration would have loſt 
its force; but this dreadful viſion im- 
preſſed his mind with horror; and-as he 
recollected the power of the magician, 
he felt a kind of terror withhold him 
from diſobeying his exhortation with 
reſpect to Lok. 


He continued leaning againſt the 
wall, his arms folded, and his eyes 
fixed; at length, wildly claſping his 
hands, he exclaimed, Oh Zenna, let me 
e go.“ Inſtantly the magician unlocked 
the door, then leaving him in the ſtreet, 
he preſſed his hand and darted forwards. 
Waldorf ſtrove to raiſe his ſpirits, and 


. the ne weight from his 
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temotions gat 


vi 


trembling limbs could ſcarce ſupport 


him, at leng 


checked his agony ; and, though his 
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CHAPTER 


„ Like a ſlender reed, he was depreſſed by one 
«« wind, and raiſed by another; the ſport of 
« jarring elements, the child of circumſtance, 
« and the ſlave of predicament.” | 


* 
# - * 
* 


Tun chearful rays of morning did 

not leſſen the terrors of Waldorf; the 

dreadful viſion till haunted his mind; 

and he attempted, in vain, to: ſhake off 

a ſuperſtitious dread that hung over 
; him— 


4 N \ 
L 1 | L 64 J 
; him-a ſoft melancholy ſtole upon him 


—he became depreſſed and unhappy ; 
and, fearful of meeting Lok, he never 
ſtirred out, leſt, ſhould he have ſeen 
him, the infringement of the magician's 
advice ſhould have enſued, and occaſion 


rific with the laſt. 4 
Thus circumſtanced, his mind na- 
turally reverted to the juſtice of Zenna's 
requiſition concerning Lok, © Cer- 
8 tainly” thought Waldorf, © he is a 
< dangerous ſceptic—the opinion of 
« ſo great a man as Zenna cannot be 
et erroneous; he muſt be culpable, and 
et yet I muſt love him; his manners, 
ec his intellect Thus would Waldorf 
n and ſtrive to wean his affections 
from 


Be Be 
from Lok—hemo longer thought of the 
words with which he had parted with 
Lok the Iaſt time he had ſeen him 
« Then from this moment our friend- 
et ſhip is more firmly cemented,” was 
a reſolution that melted away, when the 
words of the magician recurred—< Let 
« the ſcene I am abour to prepare for 
« you ſtrengthen your mind in mo- 
* rality, and ſhow you in what manner 


: you ought to regard the leſſons and 


te warnings of a man, whoſe power is 
« not, perhaps, quite known to you.” 
The weak, irreſolute Waldorf, ſwayed 
by each alternately, 'the ſlave of others, 
a child in the hands of its maſters, was 
moulded by rotation, and governed by 
every opinion except his own, like a 
ſlender reed, depreſſed by one wind, 

and 
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and raiſed by another; the ſport of jar- 

ring elements, the child of circumſtance, 
and the ſlave of predicament. 
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The converſation of Millroh could 
not lighten his boſom— his mind was a 
chaos, and, in a ſew days, 2 viſible al- 
teration took place in him—a fallow 
palenck tinged his complexion ; his fea- 
tures. were ſaddened, and. his piercing | 
eyes were at once expreſſi ve of. anguiſh. 
and borror; though the ſallies of Millroh 
fometimes relaxed his agitated muſcles 
with 4 Wa W e * 


I | The ds of the faculty at laſt 

| 1 ; ; ed his ſedentary mode of living, 

| and he ventured a bort walk, two or 

three times, without meeting any one; 
| the 


* 
gow 81 6 2 
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ace fourth time, as he was haſtily pacing 
| | through a lonely avenue, he deſcried 
Lok at a diſtance. —A ſudden impulſe 

| bade him ſtay — the preſence of Lok 
ſeemed a preſervative from danger — at 
the ſight of him his fears vaniſhed, and, 
with him by his fide, he could have 
ſaced N and wa his We | 


1 adidas; and Waldorf, 1 
a ſudden ſpring, darted towards him, 
and caſt himſelf on his boſom a burſt 
of tears relieved his labouring ſoul, and 
his emaciated countenance crimſoned 
with emotion. Lok participated his agi- 
tation, whilſthis enquiring eye ſeemed to 
| aik an explanation. Waldorf at length 
reſumed ſome degree of compoſure: 
Oh Lok! I am wild I have injured 
cc you, 


68 1 
" you, but Zenna has deſtroyed me.“ 
His voice ſeemed to run on without 
regulation; as he ſpoke this, he ſtruck | 


his fevered hand againſt his forehead, 
and ſhook with emotion“ Yes,” he 


continued, © Zenna has deſtroyed me.” 
His voice ſeemed ts acquire too much 
latitude, he could not check it, but 
repeated his words ſeveral times. © 1 
ce fear I frighten you „ ſaid Waldorf, 
4 but 1 think all is not right here;” 
pointing to his forehead “ thoſe ma- 
« gicians are ſtrange beings—we laugh 
« at their power till we feel it—this 
« Zenna, for example—” he ſtopped 
ſhort, and ſmiled faintly before be con- 

eluded ; his ideas ſeemed to fail him; 
and he bent a cane to and fro, which 
he held in his hand, at the ſame time 


1 69 J 


| fixing his eyes on the ground. After 
| pauſe, he proceeded, This Zenna 
ce js powerful, but a piſtol will help 
„ the victim to his grave No magic 
in the tomb; no, certainly but I am 
ec forgetful Lok, I am not well; to- 
« morrow you ſhall hear all; come, lead 
« me home—But theſe magicians—” 
| Again he ſtopped,. and Lok, with con- 
cern and wonder, ſupported the fainting 
youth to his home. 
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CcHAPTER XI. 


L Reaſon is never erroneous, but falſe ſentiment 


may be your deſtruction.“ / 


Rxrosk, and the converſation of 
Lok, at length reſtored Waldorf to his 
original tranquillity; his heart was of 


an abſorbent quality, and the magician 


was remembered no longer wich horror: 
: he 


E * 
the effect ceaſed with: the * and 
the following remarks | of his friend 
completed the apoſtacy of Waldorf. 
410 appears ſtrange to me that you 
« ſuffer yourſeif to be played on in 
« this manner; twice has Zenna de- 
« juded you. His affected ſolemnity, 
« and pretended magic, ſhake your beſt 
c reſalutions. You ought to know, 
e that no Jupernatural effects can ariſe 
e from natural cauſes. You tell me 
of a dreadful viſion; but who 
&« could not raiſe one equally horrid, 
« with the aſſiſtance of phoſphorus, 
« ſtupifying drugs, and certain chymi- 
« cal preparations, combined with myſ- 
<. terious words, and a ridiculous pa- 
<< raphernalia, intended to inſpire awe? 
** This fellow's aſſumed knowledge 


cc may 
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may paſs current with the vulgar; 
and a few ſuperficial ſciences, with 
ſome cunning, may excite awe in 
the world: his dictatorial manners, 
and ſolemn deportment, paſs him off 
fora divine. The world is fond of 


the marvellous, they chuckle at the 


idea of magic, and reſolve to make 
him ſupernatural. I do not believe 


half their rumours ; but, it is proba- 
ble, he has ſiniſter intentions with 
regard to you, and therefore, by his 
magical deluſions, he may mean to 


reduce you to a proper awe, that 


you may neither ſuſpect his proceed- - 


ings or queſtion their integrity. To 
this end it is neceſſary to diſſolve 
eur acquaintance, that J may not 


« ** you againſt his machinations— 


cc luckily, 


H 


cc tuckily, I have penetration. Ger- 

«© many ſwarms with theſe impoftors z | 
te they have a thouſand ways to deceive " 
« and circumvent; and, as they ſome- 

ec times prove dangerous foes, I think 

© you had better not come to an open 

« quarrel with him: it is, therefore, 

ce my advice, to keep a luke-warm 

ce acquaintance with him. 


« But pray, Waldorf, conquer this 
© weakneſs of your difpoſition ; reſolu- 
© tion is the zerve of the mind; it is 
« the want of that which renders your 
te actions mean and imbecile: you want 
« that ſpring of the ſoul to ſtrengthen 
ce you in proper opinions: your mind 

4 is too relaxed: without health, your 


body is nerveleſs; your mind is, in 
Vor. I. E * the 
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the ſame manner, uſeleſs, when de- 
void of a trait ſo eminently neceſſary. 


ce You yield implicitly, and ſeem 


reſolved to try the juſtice of all 


opinions except your own. You 


ſhould appeal to your own reaſon for 
approbation ; the heart is but ſecon- 


dary, and ought to be in a ſtate of 


ſubordination. Your judgment can 


never be wrong. Reaſon is never 


erroneous, but falſe ſentiment may 
be your deſtruction. You are influ- 
enced by a ſet of chimerical notions 
of probity and honour ; but this is 
the effect of romance; you will ſoon 
diſcriminate better, and think dif 
rerentiy.“ 


char TER 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1 


When your notions are properly conſidered, 
« by the ſolid light of reaſon, they will 
„ reſemble glow-worms, whoſe falſe. glare 
« diſappears beneath the rays of the ſun, 
© and ſhows them as they really are—paltry 
„ inſets, which can only glitter in dark- 
cc neſs.” | 


D Vo carry your notions too far; 

« exceſſes are dangerous, and it is eaſy 
c to degenerate, The extreme of pain 
E 2 F approaches 
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approaches pleaſu re, and the extreme 


of pleaſure is hounded by pain; for 
certainly the height of joy borders 
on agony; the ſoul is ſick with the 
intenſeneſs of its feelings, and vainly 
ſeeks for vent, till, overpowered by 


its aching ſenſations, it ſinks into 
« anguiſh, ME 


e Virtue and vice are equally analo- 
e gous; the exceſs of virtue is virtue no 


of 
c« 
ce 
cc 
ec 


cc 


longer, but, degenerating i into ſuper- 
ſtition, prejudice, and auſterity, be- 
comes vice: thus extremes border on 
oppoſites ; it reſembles the ſummit of 
a hill, where we can go no fur- 


ther without deſcending the other 
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« The climax of vice is bounded 


« alſo; and if you attempt, when at 


ics ſummit, to go down another 


path, it will lead to reformation 


and virtue. 


«© The barrier between vice and 
virtue is, therefore, nearly imper- 
ceptible, and the exceſs, to which 
all your notions are carried, may 
ſometimes cauſe you to ſtray from 
the acme of virtue to the road of 
vice. Baniſh, then, this romance, and 


truſt to me. Make uſe of your own 


arguments againſt me if you chooſe, 
but not thoſe of 'others. Let your 


own reaſon be your guide, and by 


that at regulate your feelings. Let rea- 


E 3 „ 


—— . 


L 3 
* ſon be the touchſtone of merit, and 
q let it firmly direct you to truth and 
integrity ; this flaſh of ſentiment will 
then diſappear, this lightning of ro- 
mance will be harmleſs, your ideas 
will be juſt, and, when your notions 
<« are properly conſidered, by the folid 
© yoice of reaſon, they will reſemble 
10 glow- worms, whoſe falſe glare diſ- 
appears beneath the rays of the ſun, 
and ſhows them as they really are. 


„ „ Nut, Waldo b I am tedious.” 


ce By: no means,“ was the reply. 
| C onviction is the conſequent reſult 
f of your obſervations; for the future 
4e you ſhall not have ro reprehend this 
”" ductility. 


[ 79 } 
= ductility. J will be more reſolute, 


« and will no longer be the victim of 


te that impoſtor Zenna.“ 


Lok fmiled at the vehemence of 
Waldorf—it was the ſour ſmile of a 


cynic. 


1 confel my /ate irreſolution, and 
ce ſimilar promiſes, unluckily forfeited, 
ce ſcarcely entitle me to belief, conti- 


nued Waldorf, with an air of pique. 
Lok ſneered ſarcaſtically. 


© I know my folly; but hencefor- 
© ward, our friendſhip ſhall——” he 


ſtopped and bluſhed—his former pro- 
E 4. _ mile, 


CHAPTER 


is mind—and Lok, at the ſame time, 
ſmiled with ſtoical apathy—he ſeemed 


to define the ſenſations of Waldorf, 
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6 J am neither a fool nor a miſanthrope, yet will 
6] never ſacrifice my feelings at the ſhrine of 
e cuſtom'; the world are my aſſooiates, but 


“ not my deſpots.“ 


' = 
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T HE Duke of S——, among many -/ 
other of the literati, evidently patroniſed 
the attempts. of Waldorf. He ſeveral 
times endeavoured to deftroy the inti- 


macy which ſubſiſted between him and | 
— 7, Lok: g 
9 


r 
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Lok : but though he was unſucceſsful, 
he did not, with many others, withdraw 
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his friendſhip on that account; and 
this was the more ſingular, as the Duke 
was known to be a rigid Catholic—ſtern, 
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_ auſtere, bigotted, and revengeful; yet 
he treated Waldorf with affability, and 
introduced him to his family. 


- The Duke was tall and majeſtic ; his 


countenance was thoughtful, and his 
eyes expreſſive ; he affected to deſpiſe 

all ſublunary enjoyment, and conti- 
| nually ridiculed and burleſqued the cha- 
rater and purſuits of man; he affected 

to deſpiſe pomp and riches, yet gold 

was his idol. Pomp, his darling theme; 
men, his cloſeſt intimates; ſublunary 

enjoyment, his favourite purſuit; and 
flattery, 


Twi 


llattery, balm to his vanity. This af- 
fectation of ſentiment originated from 
2 wiſh to appear ſingular, peculiar in 
ideas, a cloſe reaſoner, a deep thinker, 
and a man of towering intellect. 


The whole family were enveloped in 
the rankeſt Catholiciſm, and were pro- 
verbial for bigotry and ſuperſtition. The 
Ducheſs was haughty, majeſtic, and 
vain; ſhe was in the winter of life, but 
ſtill handſome ; her daughters were 
young and accompliſhed ; and her two 
ſons, fine young men, if poſſible, ſtill 
more bigoted than the Duke, 


It was in this family Waldorf was 
introduced ; but though the Ducheſs 
checked her hauteur as much as poſſible, 
E 6 her 


WS 
her conduct diſguſted Waldorf, and he 
found himſelf treated as an inferior by 
all but the Duke, and his youngeſt 
daughter Lady Sophia. Frederic Count 
Zin, the eldeſt ſon, ſeemed eager to 
find out ſome forcible way of expreſſing 
his contempt, and Victor Count Gra- 
venitz equally participated his brother's 


envy and inveteracy. 


The Duke was {till laviſh of his ad- 
vice to Waldorf, which, though it never 
convinced, was reſpected. It was at 
this time that the growing fame of Wal- 
dorf, and his pleaſing proſpects, occa- 
ſioned him both envy and admiration; ; 
his vivid imagination, ſublime ideas, 
and elegant manners, were every where 
allowed, though envy, and the pique 

which 
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which his friendſhip for Lok excited, 
ſometimes ſuppreſſed the approbation he 

fo juſtly merited. Though 7 am 
« willing to give you credit for a good 
« heart, the Duke would ſometimes 
ſay to Waldorf, . the world will not. 
_ «« appearances are againſt you, and you 
&< do not know the force of that opinion. 
e Character is all in the eye of the 
« world; thoſe who forfeit it are ra- 
« ther endured than tolerated; however 
« rank or riches may gild the defect, 
« contempt and ſcorn muſt be their 
© portion; their cloſeſt intimates will 
« join againſt them; and thoſe who 
te partake of their proſperity, will be 
« aſhamed to be ſcen with them. Con- 
« fider, young man, the value of this 
te treaſure, and do not ſquander it away. 
« A con- 
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A conſciouſneſs of rectitude is all 
« T wiſh to preſerve,” Waldorf would 
reply: © character is, intrinſically, of 10 
« yalue, eſtimated in the eye of the 
« world. 'Tis true, to reep it, is 
cc giving in to a cuſtom, but the Jos 
« of it argues no dereliction of prin- 

de ciple..— “ The world,” rejoined the 

Duke, judge from appearance con- 
0 tempt of its opinions would be folly 
es and deſperation, unworthy of its in- 
© mates, and only to be excuſed in a 
<« highwayman or murderer : thoſe who 
« aſſociate with it, conform to its 
ce precepts.” Icy 

1 

« I am neither a fool nor a miſan- 
« thrope,” added Waldorf, © and yet 
te will I never ſacrifice my feelings at the 

| „ ſhrine 


J 
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«ſhrine of cuſtom ; the world are my 
te aſſociates, but not my deſpots. I 


ce follow their cuſtoms, when they 
« do not militate againſt my heart or 
ce judgment; but I will be no auto- 
« maton, agitated by ſprings to act by 
« the directions of others.“ 
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CHAPTER XV. 


« To countenance vice, is to participate in it.” 


N Goop father, teach me alchymy,” 
ſaid Waldorf one day to Zenna, whom 


he accidentally met. Waldorf and Zen- 
na were now on friendly terms ; the awe, 
which he had at firſt felt, had now worn 


off, and a pleaſing familiarity was ſub- 


ſtituted. Zenna ſtill offered his advice, 
and uſed his eloquence, but truſted to 


time for its ſuccelss 
| « Perhaps,” 


[ 8 ] 


ec Perhaps,” Zenna replied, in a 
thoughtful accent, © you do not know 
ce the danger of ſuch a requeſt, were 
« J even able to grant it in the firſt 
« place, your own ſenſe will ſnow you 
ce the falſity and folly of ſuch a report 
« I am no alchymiſt: but, were you 
ce able to form a metal ſo truly fatal, 
te are you ignorant of the danger that 
« attends it, of ſpies, robberies, and 


« devour yau, and the avarice it might 
« raiſe in you. You may ſmile, young 
© man, but gold ſtimulates to every 
ce thing. Man has haſtened his own 


ee deſtruction, by ſtamping it with 


« value; though it is, in reality, not 
«© ſuperior to lead or iron. Miſtaken 
© fools ! they have given power to the 

„ ver. 
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cc very thing that riſes againſt them— 
ce and millions, every day, expiate with | 
death thoſe crimes which 1 it — to 


A 


« 


86 perpetuate. 


ce © Yes, it is gold, inſatiate gold, 
ec that overruns the earth with vice. 
te Miſery follows, with a train of mis- 
ce fortunes, and mows down her repen- 
e tant victims. Curſed. be gold!“ 
ejaculated the magician, vehemently, 
« the ſcaurge of man, and the parent 
ce of guilt and woe! Yet ſtill do fhort- 
ee ſighted mortals cheriſh their deſtruc- 
ec tion, and prepare the poiſon they 
ſwallow. They foſter their bane, and 
ce give value to it—like ideots, they 
< eſtimate a nettle which Aings them. 


« It is incapable of conſtituting felicity; | 
| cc it 


c 


. > -_ 


1 I 


« jt is no balm to a ſick mind; it can- 
« not heal the wounds of honour; but 
« it may cauſe you remorſe, grief, and 
« pain—and, like a comet, its very 
glare betokens the ruin of nations. 


ce We muſt not, then, continued 
Zenna, artfully turning the converſa- 
tion to another topic, we muſt not 
then expect to find happineſs in ſo 
« futile and chimerical a purſuit, but 
te rather to ſeek for it in the felicity 
ariſing from our obedience to the 


— 


0 


* 
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will of our Creator. To gain this 
ce point, we ought to affociate with 
te none buf the pious, nor ſhould we 
te liſten to any opinions but ſuch as 


e ſtrengthen, not weaken, our attach- 
«© ment 
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Li ment to n Diſcourſes? of a 


. contrary tendency render us familiar 
e with vice, and infringe on the reſpect | 
* we owe to virtue. Vice, at firſt, 
ce ſtrikes us with horror; but, if we 
cc render it familiar to our view, our 
* horror naturally leſſens—thoſe who 
« accuſtom themſelves. - o think on 
4 death, fear it no longer; and the 
« continual view of a dreadful viſion 
u affects us little—to countenance * ; 
1 Af eee in i.“ 82 f 


3 I know what you Ne to, in- 
terrupted Waldorf, but your notions 
« and mine, of virtue and vice, are 


* diametrically oppoſite." 
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« True,“ exclaimed Zenna, | cc ment 
< cements the bond of ſociety, and 
&« yours ſtrikes at its root,” 5 

« Father,” replied Waldorf, with 
equal vehemence, yon are miſled by 
<« zeal—T am no blind fanatic or mad 
< innovator.” _ 1 ye 


« No, fon,” interrupted the magi- 
cian, © but you are an eager enthuſiaſt, * 
« trampling on the laws, human and 
« divine, to realize idle viſions, which 


U 


* 


impartially viewed, would raiſe 
« laughter in a ſtoic, Do you not 
ce ſtrive to convert all your aſſociates? 
Are you not more intent on making 
ce atheifts than friends? More intent 
© on extirpating matrimonial ties, than 
< vice 


cc 


e madman ; and when your brain caſts 
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vice or knavery? Are you not in- 


tent on condenſing into a ſolid ſyſtem 
the irregular vapours of theſe air- 
blown deluſions? And can you really 
expect to preſerve theſe Bubbles of the 


imagination? My underſtanding, 
and my feelings, revolt at this hetero- 


geneous mixture of abſurd ideas, this 
romantic fervor — this idle enthu- 


fiaſm! Nothing can excuſe this mad 


furor — not even the impetuoſity 


of youth can palliate it, for dan- 
ger attends the purſuit, You may 
raiſe a miſt of doubt and error, and 


plunge your auditors in a gulph of 
grief and remorſe, What anguiſh 


will you then feel? Your miſguided 
intellect is a dagger in the hands of a 


« off 


E 


off this lethargy— when your con- 


-— 


c 


« ſcience emerges | from captivity, 
« the veil will fall from your eyes 


«this painted viſion of folly and ro- 


« mance will vaniſh, and heaps of mur- 


« dered wretches blaſt your view—this 


« enthuſiaſm will evaporate, but con- 


ce ſcience will acquire power, and dart 


« its barbed arrows into your ſoul. 
« When this happens, think of Zen- 
«© xa!” Here he pauſed. His eyes 
ſparkled with energy — his boſom 
heaved, and, ſpringing from his ſeat, 
he gazed on Waldorf awhile—his arms 
folded—then, raiſing his eyes to heaven, 
he ſighed gently, and turned from the 
agitated youth—then, pauſing again, 
he added, in a low voice, © Think of 


% Zenna!” and departed. 


Waldorf 


[9] 
Waldorf echoed the ſigh, and, croſſ- 
ing his hands on his breaſt, he reclined 
his head in a mournful manner, The 
words of the magician ſtill vibrated in 
his ears—he thought of Lok, and then 
of Zenna. A ſoft melancholy ſtole over 
him—again he wavered, till, aſhamed 
of his irreſolution. © Fool that I am!” 
cc ſaid he, in a low voice—and, at the 
moment, he felt a Karting tear ſteal 
ow his chen, 


CHAPTER 


on 


CHAPTER XVI. 


e Keep your ſenſibility a /ave to your reaſon ; 


jf you continue th, you are a lunatic, and 


a mad houſe your beſt aſylum: the man 


c that tramples on reaſon, and is hurried 
« away by his feelings, is mad,” 


| 
| 


DirssoLveD in a melancholy re- 


verie, he heard not the ſtep of Lok. 
« You may raiſe a miſt of doubt and 


<« error, and plunge your auditors in 


Vor. I. F « a gulph 
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Bi 
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18 1 
« a gulph of grief and remorſe,” at 
length ſuddenly ejaculated Waldorf—at 
the ſame time, raiſing his ſparkling eyes, 
he beheld Lok eagerly gazing on him— 
«© Zenna has been with you?” exclaimed 
Lok, in a tone doubtfully certain. © He 
ce has,” was Waldorf's reply.—“ And 
ce he has left you in a ſtate of doubt 
« and perturbation?” rejoined. Lok— 
« He has,” repeated Waldorf haſtily, 
« Fooliſh, iind fanatic,” exclaimed 
Lok, vehemently ; © he endeavours to 
ce laugh you out of reaſon ; he would 7147- 
* cule you out of your opinions; make a 
« jeſt of your feelings; and call them mad, 
& romantic, and abſurd : he burleſques 
« the ſenſibility he cannot feel, and 
e derides the ſentiment for which his 
e harſh perceptions diſqualify him ; he 
| 1 ce can 


1 
ce can laugh you into ſhame; or, by 


c 


> 


affected ſolemnity, change the light- 
© neſs of your heart into grief, or caſt 
« a damp on your gayeſt moments.” 
« He does, indeed, affect my ſpirits,” | 
replied Waldorf, with a heavy ſigh, 
that ſeemed to throw a burden from his 
heart, : | 


© Yet ſo it will be for ever,” con- 
tinued Lok, © ſince you give way to 
& his monkiſh chimeras—he has zow a 
% hold on your heart, and will uſe his 
e power to the utmoſt: turn again 
ce boldly diſpute with him ; laugh at 
« his arguments; combat him down 
cc with rhetoric ; and then leave him to 
ce his reflexions—Nor waver thus child- 
ee 1ſhly,like Mahomet's tomb at Mecca, 
F 2 ce trem- 


7 


22 trembling between the magnetic force 
<< of rival loadſtones. © I am the 
« butt of your arrows,” interrupted 
Waldorf dejectedly : © You and Zenna 
* have ſingled me out to play off your 
<c rhetoric J remain like a tool or 
«© machine—between you both, my 
ce ſpirits are damped, and my boſom 
ce burthened with pain and melancholy.” 
Here Waldorf pauſed ; the frown of 
thought contracted his brow ; an air of 
#reſentment, painfully furious, ſat on his 
features, and an expreſſion of ſorrow 
2 andcontempt Laddened. his counte- 


Nance. | 


2 has: define your ſenſations,” aid 
Lok; you think yourſelf the jeſt of 

4 goth: no, my friend, it is not ſo— 
a 11 A but 


cc 


cc 
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but you deceive yourſelf; you have 


too much ſenſibility, and are the dupe 
of falſe ſentiments: you wrong me 
Waldorf; theſe workings of pride 
are the ferment of the heart, and: will 
ſoon ſubſide. I know you are vulne- 


rable only when your feelings are played 


upon; your ſenſibiliry is a traitor 
that murders your peace ; your reaſon 


then is Juborntd, and your judgment 
is duped by your feelings: : theſe falſe 


ſentiments are | Eerpents within you, 


that prey on your peace and under- 


ſtanding ; they twine round: your 


heart, and infuſe their poiſon 3 they 
conſpire againſt your reaſon, and will 
at laſt deſtroy you.” 


wy F 3 A cloud 
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A cloud of horror roſe on the coun- 
tenance of Waldorf, and he fixed his 
wild expreſſive eyes on the ſpeaking 
countenance of Lok. © Tear then theſe 
« monſters from your heart,” continued 
Lok; „ ſqueeze their poiſon from your 
08 heart-ſtrings, and keep your ſenſibi- 
„lily a fave to your reaſon; if you 
© continue thus, you are a lunatic, and 
« a mad houſe your beſt aſylum : the 
e man that tramples on reaſon, and is 
* hurried away by his feelings, is mad.” 
Here Waldorf ſighed convulfively, his 
eyes rolled, and he ſhook with emotion. 
c Yet Waldorf,“ purſued Lok, © is 
ce no where vulnerable but in fenſibi- 
ce lity — there he indeed lies open to 

1 <« the 


1 


the moſt dreadful attacks ; and thoſe 


8 


* 


who can play on his feelings, may 


A 


torture him like a child; but I, who 
« ſcorn deceit, would ſet you on your 


te guard, and engage your underſtand- 
« ingin your defence: appeal to that, 1 
T and Wa over your focs,” i 


As Lok concluded „the ſtern gloom 
of Waldorf gave way; a ſullen ſmile 
ſhot acroſs his features, and he ſprung 
into the arms of the philoſopher. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


% The veil of ſuperſtition and bigotry was now 
4 inatched away; a field of pleaſure burſt on 
« her ſight ; new ideas ſhot acroſs her mind; 
% myriads of thoughts awakened.“ 


HxLExA STERNHEIM was in 
the humble ſtate of a dependant on the 
Duke's family. Her family was tole- 
rably good, but her poverty cauſed her 
to 


E 


to be conſidered as a menial—and her 
beauty excited envy. The Duke's 
family treated her with contempt and 
haughtineſs; yet all the mortifications ſne 
ſuffered could not extinguiſh the flame 
of ambition that, with inſatiate fury, 
burnt in her blood: her reſtleſs and im- 
petuous ſpirit could ill brook the ſour 
curb of oppoſition and reſtraint, and 
the overbearing ſpirit of her ſuperiors; 
who, preſuming on the fortuitous ad- 
vantages of rank and fortune, treated 
her with deciſive auſterity and conſcious: 
authority, Her countenance had an air 
of thought; her eyes were expreſſive, 
and her ſmile faſcinating. Her figure 


was intereſting her voice ſpoke to the 

heart—her geſtures were energetic—and. 

when ſhe was affected, her eyes trem- 
Fs | bled 
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bled with tears, and the bluſh of emo- 
tion appeared viſible on her features. 


She was s the child of nature, and the 
ſoul of ſenſibility. Sentiment ſhone in 
her words, and enthuſiaſm moulded her 

ideas. Like Waldorf, her heart en- 
ſlaved her reaſon, and the impulſe of 
the mornent brought with it an age of 
ain. To follow the dictates of the 
4 for the preſent, ſhe would have 
given up the peace of the future. Thus 
was Helena the vidim of ſuſceptibility, 
when the fight of Waldorf cauſed new 
emotions in her boſom; and, on the 
other hand, Waldorf, like the paſſive 
needle, attracted by the powerful mag- 


net, felt himſelf inſenſibly drawn on to 


love. Few opportunities offered for ex- 
planations; 


% 


[17 J 


planations ; the attachment of He- 
lena, therefore, operated alone in her 
boſom, till Waldorf, by the aſſiſtance 
of a letter, left his image engraved on 
her heart. A correſpondence enſued, 
in which Waldorf freely expreſſed his 
opinions on ſacred and matrimonial ſub- 


jects, undoubtedly with a view to ſhow 


her that marriage was a reſtraint, only 
ſubmitted to by vulgar minds. Helena 
was a machine, which, once put in mo- 
tion, was capable of great and extraor- 


dinary evolutions. Her mind was as 


yet unimpreſſed; and this new doctrine, 
ſupported by all the powers of eloquence, 
found a new convert in Helena. The 
roſes of pleaſure ſeemed here ſtripped of 
1ts thorns—love had no longer any. re- 
Rratnt—religion no longer any power— 
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to Helena this theory was enchant- 


7 


ing; religion had always been made a 
horror and a ſcourge the Duke had 
long bound her in its trammels; but 
this veil of ſuperſtition and bigotry 
was now ſnatched away —a new field 
of pleaſure burſt on her ſight— new 
ideas ſhot acroſs her mind - myriads of 
thoughts awakened—ſhe ſaw every bar- 
rier to pleaſure removed—her mind 
| rioted in the idea—nor did ſhe recol- 
lect the imperceptible gradations to 
vice, not every obſtacle to it was 
removed ; on the contrary, ſhe looked 
forward with tranſport, to the firſt 
opportunity For eſcape from the Duke's 
family, where ſhe was cloſely kept. 
Waldorf, on the other hand, enrap- 

tured 


„„ 


tured with his ſucceſs, made every poſ- 
ſible preparation for ſuch an event. 


The following ſentiment, in one of 
his letters, puts the finiſhing hand to 


Helena's converſion. 


« Love diſdains compulſion, but, 


ce free as air, like the familiar red-breaſt, 


0 


* 


it neſtles in your boſom, till fright- 


£ 


* 


* 


the hoſtile appearance of bonds and 
6 ſlavery.” 


CHAPTER 
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ened from your embraces, on the 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


\ 


40 I found my ſon, but I found him, a==willain,” 


TIE new purſuit in which Waldorf 
was engaged, occaſioned him to forget 
Zenna, or when he remembered, to avoid 
him. One day, however, he unavoid- 
ably met him in one of the public 
walks“ You wiſh to ſhun me,” ſaid i 
8 he 


I 268 . 
he mildly, © but I have ſomething im- 

„ portant to tell you.” * Pray then 
e be quick,” anſwered Waldorf haſ- 
tily. * Be not impatient my hon —it 

ce js not advice I am going to offer, 

cc that, 1 fee, is in vain. Lok, like the 


c 


A * 


rattle- ſnake, has faſcinated you; and 
« though your danger is obvious, you 
« cannot withdraw ' yourſelf from the 
«© magical vortex. The knowledge 1 
« poſſeſs in natural magic, and the 
ce ſciences, was uſed to facilitate your 
ce reformation—where the modeſt voice 
© of truth and reaſon failed, I would 
ee have frightened you into virtue, but 
& here I was alſo unſucceſsful—and 1 


c 


— 


ſaw, and ſtill ſee you, verge to the 
« climax of guilt and deſtruction; for 
| « ſure 
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a . | 
ce ſure the gradations to it are imper- 
« ceptible, now every impediment to 
& jt is removed, and the very gates to 


© vice unbarred and thrown open.“ 


Waldorf now appeared angry and im- 
patient, and the magician, throwing out 
his hands, as if in the action of throwing 
ſome one from him, exclaimed . But 


© no I caſt you from my thoughts, 


« and reſign you to the torrent of ruin 
ee that even now is rolling towards 


ce you, and will oon cruſh Ju under 
cc its weight.“ 


The hectic of a moment wandered: 
over the countenance of Waldorf, then 
loſt itſelf amid the gloom that lowered on 

his 


iT pang 1] 


his brow ; a ſpark of anger trembled in 
his eye, and he bit his lips as Zenna 
concluded the dreadful ſentence, 


« But, father,” at laſt faltered Wal- 
dorf, © you had ſomething of import- 
© ance—" he ceaſed, 


« Important, indeed,” replied Zenna, 
with violent emotion— Know then I 
« am—” he too pauſed, as if repenting 
the diſcovery he was about to make, 


and altering his intention, he ſaid— 


« I am the Duke of N——;, my real 
© name is Frederick, but not Zenna; 
e but Waldorf, do you not feel 
et any emotion hog yy 7 494.1 


| cc No, 


Fam 3 
« No, none,” replied Waldorf. 


80 The loſs of friends, fortune, and 
fame, through the vice and ingrati- 
tude of man, forced me to be a ci- 
tizen of the world; I wandered in 
© ſearch of knowledge, having changed 
my name ; and the ſcenes I have wit- 
neſſed, have cauſed me to deteſt man- 
kind. My wife, my darling Amelia, 
ee was falſe to my bed; I left her to her 
“ fate—and her child, I gave to the 
care of ſome people. When I re- 
turned from travelling, the rage 1 
felt for my innocent child, whom ! 
at firſt thought was not mine, time 
and reflection ſnewed me to be wrong. 
I inquired for him; but the cottagers 
5 | cc were 


Ws 3 7 
« were dead, and the name of my ſon 
« was forgot 1n the village; at laſt, 
« his likeneſs to Amelia, and to my- 
« ſelf, diſcovered him to me in the gay 


« world : I found my ſon, but I found 


ce him, a—villain.” Thus faying, Zenna 


ſtruck his breaſt with vehemence, then 


darting through a thick avenue of trees, 
he diſappeared in a moment. 


ee "Tis my father,” ſaid Waldorf, in 


a hollow tone, © his voice ſpoke to my 


© heart but a dreadful preſentiment 


© tells me I ſhall ſee him 10 more.” 


Painful ideas preſſed on his brain, yet, 
ſummoning reſolution, he flew to Lok 
to vent his griefs, and to ſeek for con- 
folation. "+ S106 e oat R] 


CHAPTER- 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Devil] contemplate thy victim 1” 


** 5 5 


From this time-Waldorf ſaw not the 

| magician, No attempts to meet with 
him ſucceeded ; ſo that he at laſt con- 
jectured Zenna had quitted the country, 
to return no more. The melancholy 
chis event inſpired, preyed on his ſpirits, 
53: is $2 0 HET and 
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and a circumſtance, fraught with horror, 
at the ſame time took place, which 
ſeemed at once to verify part of the 
magician's terrible prediction. The 


verſion of Helena, had encouraged him 
in further procedures of ſimilar import. 
Millroh, and Lady Sophia, the Duke's 
youngeſt daughter, of whom the whole 


had liſtened to the rhetoric of W aldorf— 
as he frequently was with. them both, 

he had had many opportunities of dif- 
| ſeminating to them his newly-adopted 
opinions. Millroh, who poſſeſſed ſome 
fortitude, ſtrove to baniſh ſuch reflec- 
tions from her mind]; but as ſhe was 


on her in her lonely moments, though 
| their 


* 


ſuperſtitious and gloomy, they preyed 


* 


family were diſtractedly fond, unluckily 


7 ed Þ 


| their effects were neither ſo viſible or 
inſtantaneous as on Lady Sophia: on 
her weak brain, doubts and fears ope- 
rated with equal violence ; ancient pre- 
judice on one hand, and Waldorf's ar- 
guments on the other, diſtracted her; in- 
creaſing gloom, and brooding ſuperſti- 
tion reduced her to a dreadful decline; 
waſting ſickneſs preyed on her bloom; ; 
yet ſhe preſerved an obſtinate ſilence on - 
the cauſe of her diſorder, till the re- 
proaches of her conſcience threw her 
into a burning fever and raging deli- 
rium, which diſcovered at once the 
ſtate of her mind. Struggling reaſon 
was daſhed from its throne, and the 
wretched girl became a victim to the 
tenets of Waldorf. The Duke too well 


pH that it was an irremediable miſ- 
| ; : fortune, my 


F 1 


fortune, and that Waldorf was the au- 
thor of it; yet, while he curſed his own 


folly and madneſs for introducing him 


into the family, he vowed eternal en- 
mity ag gainſt him, and that he would 
purſue him to the verge of deſtruction. 
_ « Surely” he would exclaim, * he was 
« ſent as a ſcourge to my ſins, to prey 


« like a vulture on my peace.” The 


real reaſon the Duke had noticed Wal- 


dorf, was from a hope of reforming him 
—throvgh vanity *tis true but as his 
name for devotion and piety was pro- | 
verbial, he proudly hoped, like a true 


catholic, to credit himſelf, by ſaving a 
foul and converting an atheiſt. 


The unfortunate bigot found his 
hopes of fame and credit from the 
Church 


"3 fo 
4 * 
„N 
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Church of Rome, not only fruſtated, 
but his darling daughter, the victim of 
Bis pride and ambition. 


Her ſolicitations for Waldorf were, 
however, ſo repeated and urgent, that he 
conſented to them with a hope of ſaving, 
her. For this purpoſe he was ſent for; 
rage and grief diſtinguiſhed his recep- 
tion, and a torrent of reproaches were 
poured upon him with ſuch violence, 
that nothing but humanity prompted 
him to remain. Horror and com- 
paſſion overwhelmed him, when he en- 
tered the room of Sophia. The Duke's 
voice rouſed him from his torpor— 
“Devil! contemplate thy victim!“ was 


the dreadful exclamation. 


3 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XX. 


— 


« hell,-I do believe they think me mad 
« Hark! the cannons roar— the dogs are 
% mad—the moon looks on them with con- 
© tempt. —T am furrounded by tars—they 
« rain on me—they run along my face, and 
* ſparkle before my eyes—palm-trees ſhoot 
«« on my n heart- ſtrings feel on 


SICKNESS, and long confinement , 
had worn her to a ſhadow. Horror 


ec They tell one of ſtrange ſtories of heaven and 


- - — * 
— nn CE ECCCIIIOE - _ 


and anguiſh pointed the deſpairing 
beams of her once-ſparkling eyes, and 
the hue of death fat on her features, 
A ſudden ray of thought darted through 
her bewildered brain at the ſight of 
Waldorf. She waved her emaciated 
hand, and convulſively bit her lips. 
& Tie Waldorf,” ſhe ejaculated, © he 
« comes to ſpeak peace to my troubled 
« ſoul.” She then lowly articulated a 
' few words, which appeared to be a 
prayer; then, checking herſelf, ſhe 
again exclaimed: © To pray to whom, 
« to what? Hold! God is ſpeaking 


9 


« jn thunder, continued ſhe, with a 
ſtart, © No, no, tis only the wind,” 
' ſhe movrnfully added. Waldorf here 
walked to the window, and put aſide 
the curtain, when a ſudden ſhriek from 
| © Sophia 
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Sophia tore his heart with agony 
« Darken the caſements, ſhe ex- 
claimed, © the ſun looks on me with a 


« frown; his hair is red-hot wire, and 
ce his eyes are burning coals—it light- 
cc eng—it pours rain—it is a ſhock- 


« ing night-how loud the thunder 
laughs !—Is Waldorf out? — But, ah! 
« who madet hat fly ?—lIt groans, yet 


c 


* 


« no one hears it; it dies, and no 

© one cares. The mirror moves— the 
«© picture ſings—ſing on, then I ſhould 
e not be dea. my head ſwims - ſurely 
J am dying.“ | k 
She raiſed her eyes, and a gleam of 
ſudden recollection ſhot through them. 
She gaſped with exertion; a crimſon 
fluſh of pain left a ſickly dew on her 
| G 2 features, 
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features, and ſhe pauſed in filent an- 
guiſh. She ſeemed to ſtruggle for ideas, 
and to caſt off a weight that had ſettled 
on her brain. Springing at laſt from 
her pillow, with a ſhort convulſive 
laugh, ſhe ſaid: © They tell one range 
& ſtories of heaven and hell—I do be- 
« lieve they think me mad—Hark! 
te the cannons roar—the dogs are mad 
the moon looks on them with 
«© contempt—I am ſurrounded with 
et ſtars” — ſhe continued, with a look 
painfully loathing, - «© they rain on 
« me—they run along my face, and 
te ſparkle before my eyes—palm-trees 
* ſhoot on my hands—my heart- ſtrings 
« feel on fire—they are ſtuck with 
0 thorns.” ' 


1 Ah p | 


"£4085 1 

« Ah!” ſhe added, with a fſbriek, 
« the ſea enters the room!” then, 
bending back, as if to avoid it, ſhe 
cried, with a mixture of horror and 
diſappointment, © God will no longer 
« protect me, for I feel the waves! 
« Oh, how they beat round my 
ce feet * 


Painful ki and agonizing groant, 
now ſucceeded, The wretched Wal- 

dorf ſunk half dead, at the foot of the 
| bed; yet, while ſhe lived, nothing 
could tear him from the apartment, and 
the Duke was too wretched to force 
hum. His fons were away, and had 
been, previous to this dreadful-event z 
15 ovgh they were /oou expected home, 
G 3 not 
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not all the threatened danger could 

5 intimidate him; he watched every turn 
of her features, and he himſelf pre- 
pared her medicines but the ſuffer- 
ing victim was too far gone. After 
thus raving, ſhe ſunk into a calm; 
her eyes were ſullenly fixed, and ex- 
tended to their utmoſt limits, yet her 
pulſe beat ſo faſt, that the throbbing 
poyulſation could not be divided, but 
; crowded together without regularity or 


NN 


Thus two days paſſed, the third 
came, and nothing but a faint reſpi- 
ration ſhowed ſhe ' yet exiſted; - her 
pulſe now beat low, and ſuddenly 
lower, till it ſeemed to recede. She 
Was as cold as ice; her eyes cloſed, and 
con- 


7. 597 3. 


convulſive ſhudders, at intervals, ſhook 
her paſſive form; but death, impatient 
for his prey, at laſt extinguiſhed the 
lingering ſpark of life. The fourth day 
| arrived - but the unfortunate victim was : 


no more, 


64 cnn 


CHAPTER XXI. 


— : J 


„A weak mind muſt not be tampered with; nor 
1 dangerous doubts infuſed into a flimſy un- 
% derſtanding :.you might as well put a loaded 
«« piſtol into the hands of a baby.” 


| W aipory a diſſolved in ſilent an- 
[ guiſh, quitted the houſe of mourning. 
|  Thelaſt words of the Duke were, “Gd, 
N « murderous atheiſt, but think not to 
RIEL « eſcape; 


( 49] 
« efcape; I have ſons who will tear 


« your heart to atoms, and trample you 
c under their feet,” 


Waldorf flew to Lok —“ I have 
© murdered Sophia, he faintly arti- 
culated ; * even. now her icy form is 
ce bathed in the tears of her wretched 
« family; the innocent victim is gone, 
« to return no more; her heart ſhall 
<« never beat again, nor her fine coun- 
© tenance ſpeak to the ſoul—ſhe is 
« dead, Lok, and I have killed her.” 


e Moderate your grief, my friend, 
replied Lok, with emotion, Death 
© is the coward's fear -a momentary 

hobgoblin, and the wiſe man's jeſt.” 


G 5 on 


: TT 1] 


e But a murderer, “ interrupted Wal- 
dorf vehemently; © varies his guilt ac- 
« cording to circumſtances,” 


« The man takes the hue of guilt | 
«© from a concatenation of events; dif- | 


er ferent circumſtances may render him 


T * — - : 
* * N 
r ep iy" rg th Sorry > rr * > 2 * 


„ meritorious, or at leaſt not culpable,” 


8 —NZ— — —— — 


Was the reply of Lok. 


— 


— ö 7 — 
— 2 — 2 


« Your oreateſt fault,” he continued, 
appears, at preſent, ' to be vanity ; 
« jt was that incited you to go to 
« work, without regard to materials— 
ce Would you make a garment of cob. 


-_ | 


webs ? Then how could you expect to 
„ make Sophia a philoſopher, or a de- 


c 


A 


termined atheiſt of a confirmed bigot ? 
A weak mind muſt not be tampered 
cc with, 


A 


8 


ce 


(c 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


.cc 


= 


c« 
cc 
cc 
ce 
| cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
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with, nor dangerous doubts infuſed 
into a flimſy underſtanding: you 
might as well put a loaded piſtol into 


the hands of a baby; for deſtruction 
is ſure to follow with them „ doubt 


leads to ruin; you ſhould learn to 


avoid them like invalids, they muſt 
be kept upon poor diet, as high living 
would occaſion their death. For the 
future, only ſtrive to convince ſtrong 
minds, who will do honour to you 


and to themſelves—if you have not 


infuſed your doctrines into other weak 
minds already, I ſhould adviſe you 
to refrain from ſo doing ; it is not 
neceſſary to make converts at any 
rate, for trouble and ſorrow will then 


often enſue,” 


G 6 2.08 Alas wy 
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« Alas !” replied Waldorf with a 
ſigh, © I muſt now exile myſelf from 
te my country, for 1 know I have 
e many dangers to apprehend from 
er the Duke's family while I -am 
* here.. 


« And I, my friend, anſwered Lok, 
re will accompany you wherever you 
« pleaſe to go. I ama man iſolated 
ve from ſociety, therefore to me every 
« kingdom is alike,” 


[ 


« Tuſt as fame and fortune ſmiled on 


% my endeavours, rejoined Waldorf, 
“I muſt hurry away, and deſert the 
« ſhining proſpect that opened before 


« me] came to Vienna poor and un- 
« known; 


E v8 } 
ce | known; I raiſed myſelf, and gra- 
% qually ſwelled into fare; but now 
« my hopes are blaſted, and I have 
« the world to begin again, with a 
« mind tortured with grief and re- 
« morſe.” . ; 


« My good friend,” interpoſed Lok, 
you will find friends in France as 
« well as in Germany ; and fame and 
fortune will juſt as ſoon crown your 


c 


A 


7 
e attempts, You have no national pre- 
ee judices, nor any reaſon to prefer one 
“ country to another; you, like me, 
«© are a citizen of the world: a lone 
* man, without intereſt to chain you to 
« one ſpot.” 585 


* 


; In 
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In fine, the arguments of Lok calmed 
the mind of Waldorf; a day was fixed, 
| and Helena, the happy Helena, accom- 
panied Lok, and the il dejected Wal- 
dorf, to the ſhores of France. 


CHAPTER 


as 7- 


CHAPTER XXII 


— __. 


Hf 


Let us vow, over the cold form of Sophia, to 
« tear him to atoms.“ 


4 


In the mean time the Duke's ſons 
arrived. The icy form of Sophia had 
not het embraced the ſilent earth; and 
the Duke, with the ſavage grief of a 
lion robbed of his young, ſeized his 

. ſons, 


1 eo 
ſons, and dragged them to the chamber 
where lay their ill-fated ſiſter. A room 
hung with black, and illuminated with 
tapers, ſtruck their aſtoniſhed eyes. The 
Duke raiſed a velvet pall, and diſco- 
vered the cold remains of Sophia, with 
an expreſſion of horror on her counte- 
nance, that even the marble hand of 
death had not effaced. © Knoweſt thou 
« Sophia now ?” aſked the Duke, in a 
voice like thunder. 


The young men bent over her form, 

| and tears fell on her pallid features :—= 
« *T'was Waldorf cauſed this, added 

the Duke, © his atheiſtical tenets were Ä 

« infuſed into her pure and religious 
cc mind ſhort was the ſtruggle between 

truth and error —reaſon was over- 
1 « turned, 


LF an 1 
ce turned, and Sophia fell a martyr to 
« the villain Waldorf.“ 


The Duke's eyes were inflamed with 
rege, and his ſoul appeared to fall in 
gall from his lips. His ſons ſeemed 
burſting with anguiſh and painful emo- 
tions—mad anger raged in their boſoms, 
and they laid their hands on their ſwords, 


« Where is he now ?” they aſked, in 
voices half choaked with grief and rage. 


e In France,” replied the Duke, 
« and, to complete our wrongs, has 
© taken with him Helena. This atheiſt 
* would murder our peace, and conſign 
© to ruin another wretched girl,” 


% 


« We 
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&« We will purſue him through the 
e earth, nor ceaſe until we revenge 
te our ſiſter's wrongs, and plunge him 
ce to deſtruction,” exclaimed the ma- 


99 


levolent bigots : and here,” continued 
they, © over the cold form of Sophia, 
ce jet us vow to tear him to atoms.“ 
Inſtantly they drew their glittering 
ſwords, and waving them over the filent 
corſe, ſwore to deſtroy Waldorf. 


The eyes of the Duke now gleamed 
with dark ferocity, and a gloomy ſmile 
relaxed his muſcles as he replaced the 
pall, and led his ſons from the chamber 
of death. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


et She uſed his principles as a ſanRtion for vice 
dsa free charter for licentiouſneſs ; and at 
© once laid aſide every ſeruple.“ 


. a» # > * 


Tu Duke had fer ſpies on Waldorf, 
from the moment of his quitting his 
houſe, in order to diſcover all his 
movements; by which means he had 

| gained 
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gained advice of his departure for 
France. He had rightly conjectured 
that Waldorf would not remain in Ger- 
many after ſach an event; and it now 
remained to be conſidered, 2phich of the 
two ſons ſhould follow him and take 


-vengeance : Both could not go without 


hurting their intereſts in the German 
Court, where the yaungeſt had a de- 


partment. The eldeſt, therefore, took 


leave of his family, and fet off for 
France : if the youngeſt was found ne- 
ceſſary, when there, he was to neglect 

E'7eTy concern, and go ; but even this 
proviſo could ſcarcely check the vin- 
dictive enthuſiaſm of the young Count, 
fo cager was he to Join in the deſtruc- 
tion of Waldorf. 


They | 


E 


They threatened him with all the 
puniſhment that their malevolence could 
ſuggeſt. The envy of his perfections, 
which always raged in their boſoms, 
added fuel to their preſent enmity, and 
_ augmented the gall that inundated their 
hearts. The bitter ebullitions of their 
malignancy drowned every principle 
of forgiveneſs, and every tender feel- 
ing was abſorbed. in thoſe more fero- 
cious paſſions, envy, rage, and bigotry, 
The rank ſuperſtition, and characteriſtic 
prejudices, that diſtinguiſh Catho- 
liciſm, ſtimulated them to a height 
of frantic reſentment, and the whole 
family encouraged the inſatiate ma- 
nia, 


Thus 
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i Thus encouraged, Count Zin fre- 
1 | quented every public place, with a hope 
| 0 f meeting Waldorf; who, unconſcious 


danger, had recovered his tran- 


quillity ; and, in the company of He- 


lena, and the converſation of Lok, 
experienced peace, and even happi- 
neſs. 
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The powerful intellect of Helena was 
cultivated—a chain of reflections ran 
through her mind - but the knowledge 
ſhe had newly acquired, had completely 
revolutioniſed her conduct; ſhe wiſhed 
1 to render it a path to pleaſure; and ſhe 
dot only made inroads on prejudice, 
U but practice. Her ſtrong feelings bore 
| down before all them, and ſhe felt deſi- 


rous 
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rous to taſte all that unreſtrained pleafure 
which the freedom of her ſentiments. 
fitted her for. Theſe feelings were not 
apparent immediately; her felicity had 


not palled ; and ſhe had no 1nclination 
to leave her preſent ſituation. | 


Waldorf did not imagine the conelu- 
ſion ſhe drew from his doctrine; he did 
not know ſhe wiſhed to render theſe 
tenets ſubſervient to pleaſure, or that 
ſhe had temporized with her conſcience, 
that it might lie at eaſe during the 
now licenced freedom of her actions 
ſhe uſed his principles as a ſanction 
for vice, a free charter for licentiouſ- 
neſs; and at once laid aſide every 
ſcruple. 


At 
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\ 


her enthuſiaſtical love for Waldorf 


ſerved to bridle her levity. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 


„ He had ever accuſtomed himſelf to think 
« deeply, nor gave a thought to the dangers 
«" of philoſophy, or the terrors of deep reflee - 


« tion.“ 


Tre influence of Lok over Waldorf 
was at preſent ſole and uncontrouled ; 
no Zenna interpoſed his friendly rhe- 
toric to lead him to reflection. Wal- 


dorf purſued the path of error, already 
Vol. I. 8 ſtrewed 
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| wlll ſtrewed with victims; his every idea, 
ſurrounded: by a myriad of illegible im- 
preſſions and plauſible opinions, clouded 
the perſpicuity of his judgment; and his 
0þ enlarged perceptions ſo indiſcriminately 
| 1 | admitted opinions the moſt abſurd, with 
4 | ſentiments the moſt juſt, that his mind 
became a chaos of confuſion ; all me- 
: thod or. regularity ſeemed baniſhed 
| | I - fromiit. A crowd of contrary impreſ- 
: i ſions diſturbed his imagination ; nor did 


| 


i 7 he ſpare time to arrange them, conſe- 
| quently no benefit could be deduced from 
| | his ideas. The rare eſſence of intelle& 
i was indeed perceived amid the dreſs of 


= miſtaken and erroneous ſentiments ; and 
his eaſy eloquence and faſcinating man- 
ners, ſeldom failed of improving his au- 


ditors. He had ever accuſtomed him- 
ſelf 


— —— 2 — — — OR bs: * 
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ſelf to think deeply, without perceiving 
the dangers of ſpeculation, or the con- 
ſequences of propagating dubious opi- 
nions : his underſtanding was therefore 
powerful, though his doctrines were er- 
roneous, and his opinions boldly ori- 
ginal; which, contraſted with the modeſt 
ſenſibility of his manner, at once found 
its way to every heart. No wonder then 
that Waldorf became a victim to his 
thirſt for knowledge, and that his re- 
fined philoſophy accelerated the deſtruc- 
tion of himſelf and others, 


Lok was more moderate ; he ſeldom 
attempted to make a convert : but here 
he was, unfortunately, the oſtenſible 
cauſe of all Waldorf's misfortunes ; 
from him originated a chain of guilt 

H 2 and 
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and error, which not only affected Wal- 
dorf, but many others; I am up- 


« right,” he would ſay, ce for the ſake 


ce of being ſo, not from intereſted mo- 
" tives of future reward or puniſhment.” 
After ſeeing himſelf ſhunned in Ger— 


many, and idolized in France, he would 


expreſs his contempt of popular opi- 


ions. How few, like me,” he would 


triumphantly exclaim, “could equally 
« withſtand the contempt, or the praiſe 


ce of man! I have levelled all the bar- 


« riers to vice, yet I am virtuous. 
„% Why then are my principles ſuſ- 
« pected N 


| Theſe arguments confirmed Waldorf - 
in ſimilar opinions, Helena would alſo 


- liſten, and deviſe future ſchemes of plea- 
5 ſure 
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ſure ſrom every tenet which was incul- 
cated; nor, like Lok, did ſhe walk 
uniformly in one path, but, deſpiſing all 
medium and moderation, ſhe ſought 
only to make her principles ** 


to her pleaſures. 


H 3 CHAP. 


„c 5-3 2 re 
l wy : 


% Can any thing be more abſurd than /uch a 
F* man's turning up his eyes to heaven, and 
% whetting his dagger on his prayer-book S 

« What religion do you call this?” 


N c 
VILLAIN!] you have murdered 
« my ſiſter,” thundered Count Zin, 
ſpringing on Waldorf, as he was return- 
ing home late in the evening. 

This. 
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This accuſation reddened the cheek 
of Waldorf. © Sophia was my ever- 
« Jamented friend,” he replied, _** and 
« you are her brother, or you had not 
c called me villain with impunity.” 


Without replying, Zin ſeized his 
arm, and drew his ſword, 


Waldorf ſtruggled and releaſed him- 
ſelf; then, inarticulately murmuring, 
« One murder is enough, and be 1s 
ce Sophia's brother, he, with a ſud - 
den ſpring, darted away. 


Enraged and diſappointed, Zin could 
not digeſt his overflowing gall; he 
again vowed vengeance, and quitted 
the ſpot. eee 
H 4 5 When 


"if e 1h} 
When Lok heard this new event 


from the agitated Waldorf, he could 


not canceal his contempt. 
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« ] would not adviſe you to quit 


France,” ſaid he, © unleſs you hear 


more of this. Depend upon it, he 
will purſue you to any country. Do 
not, however, go abroad unarmed, 
nor, if poſſible, unaccompanied. 


Strange, he continued, © are the 


prejudices of mortals ! wild and in- 
coherent, as the viſions of madmen. 
This fellow talks of devotion, and 
would purſue, to the verge of de- 
ſtruction, a man whoſe ſentiments 
were different to his. A Jew or 
Turk would be a ſubject of eternal 
enmity; and purſuit, ſorrow, and 
ce wearineſs, 


. 

« wearineſs, would hunt them to the 1 
E grave and then the bigot would 

c have done his duty. And can he 

« think he acts rightly, when he injures 

a heretic; or that his actions pleaſe 

ce the Divinity he is taught to adore, 

« when they are marked by violence, 

«« cruelty, and every diabolical crime 

« which ſuperſtition can tempt,” or bar- 


« barity execute? Can any thing be 
« more abſurd than ſuch a man's turn- 
ce ing up his eyes to heaven, and whet- 
te ing his dagger on his prayer-book ? 
«© What religion do you call this? 

Loathſome to any who are able to | | 

e judge between right and wrong. Real 
« devotion conſiſts in acts of humanity, 
not in offering human ſacrifices at the 
N * thrine of the Deity,” 

| H 5 « Iam - 
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e am thoroughly ſenſible,” re- 
joined Waldorf, (“ of the grief I have 


« was ſurely unintentional. He wit- 
cc. neſſed my anguiſh and remorſe, He 
ce ſaw 1 made every reparation in my 
te power, and that my conſtant atten- 
* dance hurt My health and repoſe. 
«« Did I not exile myſelf from my 
by country, and leave friends and for- 
©« tune? What more can he expect ? 


Why encourage his children againſt 


* me, and drive me further into 
e guilt?” | 


« His vengeance,” replied Lok, he 
te ſwore ſhould overtake you, Re- 
© member, his laſt words were, But 
© think not to eſcape ; I have ſons who 

c will 


% I 
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© will tear your heart to atoms, and 
© trample you under their feet. 


True then,” exclaimed Waldorf 
mournfully, © the day of vengeance is 
vet to come.“ 


* 


Bs CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


„ Shall I ſcratch out the word Heaven? No; it 
« looks ſo like blaſphemy—and yet I think I 


« am an atheiff.—Ah ! if there is a God, can 


f . 
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<« I hope for mercy after hi? | 


— 
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In the interim, Millroh, the forgotten 
 Millroh, was ſtruggling with a halt- 
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conquered partiality for Waldorf. Nor 
was that all; the melancholy doubts 
and 
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and reflections which he had awakened, 
hut which ſhe had, in part, diverted from 
her mind, now recurred with freſh vio- 
lence, and almoſt menaced her reaſon : 
naturally of a diſpoſition weakly con- 
ſcientious, ſhe ſuffered the moſt poig- 
nant anguiſh ; ſhe ſtrove to reaſon, but, 
like a drowning wretch, her very ſtrug- 
gles for eſcape precipitated her the fur- 
ther from it: in vain were theſe trials— 
ſhe ſunk ſtill lower; her mind was bewil- 
dered, and a waſting decline enervated 
her ſhattered frame. Melancholy and ſu- 
perſtition overwhelmed her; and death, in 
dim perſpective, ſeemed anxiouſly wait- 
ing to cloſe the painful ſcene. Waldorf, 
it was well known, reſided in France; 
ſhe therefore ſent him a letter, to awaken 

„ 


, — 
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| his feclings and remembrance that ſhe 
| yet exiſted; it was truly deſcriptive of 
ber anguiſh, and ſpoke to the heart of 
Waldorf. 


5 If ſhe 100 ſhould die,” ſaid he, 
when he had concluded her letter, 
ce how can I abſolve myſelf from having 
cc deſtroyed tevo females? ſurely 1 muſt 
& fink under ſuch accumulated horror.“ 


A train of agonizing reflections ſuc- 
ceeded, and painful fenſations lay ach- 
ing in his heart, till the voice of Helena 
rouſed him from the ſtupor ; and thruſt- 

ing, the letter in his pocket, he aſſumed 
2 calm look, propoſing to anſwer it the 
firſt opportunity. The W ot 
ran thus. 
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_ « Though it is probable you have long 
« forgot me, amidſt the elegant eom- 
te pany you are in, yet I cannot for- 
« bear hazarding one letter, to acquaint 


you! ſtill exiſt, though my health is 


« ſo precarious it is not imagined [ 
« ſhall live long: do not ſuppoſe 1 
« wiſh to awaken your pity, but I do 
« not think 1 ſhall expire ſo tranquilly 
« as I oace thought I ſhould-my 
ce mind is in the ſtate of poor Lady 
Sophia's—doubts ariſe, the more I 
cc realon—and though I call to mind 
<< thoſe arguments you were accuſtomed 


c 


* 


to uſe on theſe ſubjects, I do not 


c 


* 


find them deciſive, or able to calm 
« my uneaſineſs: I am pale, melan- 
«© choly, and emaciated, and the faculty 

| « do. 


—— 


11 Þ 


te do not encourage me to hope for 
* reſtoration. 
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% Pray do not think me prolix; 


but miſery was always an egotiſt 
—] hear you have Helena with 
vou | | 


ec if then I ſhould die, which muſt 
ere long be the caſe, but for the 
miraculous intervention of Heaven 
Shall I ſcratch out the word Heaven? 
e No; it looks ſo like blaſphemy— 
© and yet I think I am an atheiſt, — 
Ah, Waldorf! if there is a God, 
can I hope for mercy after this ? 
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But I ſwerve Gam the theme— 
„Should | die, do not accuſe your- 
ce ſelf 
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« ſelf of being the cauſe ; for, though 
« you had not made me your con- 
« vert, I always fancied I ſhould not 
ce live long. I grow faint. 


8 Adieu. 


« M. L.“ 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
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The moon ſhone on his ghaſtly features, and 
« his gleaming eyes were covered with the 
film of death.“ Fd 
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77 CowarDLy ruffian, have 1 
e again met you!“ : 


CLARET r 


It was the Duke's ſon who ſpoke 
thus, 9 5 
N 1 „ What 
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« What want you?“ aſked Waldori 
vehemently. 


« Vengeance.” 


« I cannot, dare not fight, replied 
Waldorf; © I never meant an injury 
« Jet us be friends.” 


% 


« Forbid it Heaven !” thundered the - 
Count. 


« If then we cannot be friends,” 
replied Waldorf, in a tremulous __ 
let us not be enemies. | 


6 will no longer parley with a 
« villain,” again interrupted Zin ; 
« here is a piſtol—fire !” N 

The 
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The blood of Waldorf was in a fer- 
ment—his eyes were liquid fire — he 
ſnatched the piſtol. The place was 
lonely the night advanced and ſilent. 
—Suddenly Waldorf caſt away his 
piſtol; a cold ſweat ſuffuſed his face; 
| he claſped his hands in ſilent agony; 
then convulſtvely articulated, „ Oh, 
ce no, I cannot fight—forbear !” 


« Not till your ſtreaming blood ſa- 
« tiates my rage !” exclaimed Zin, with 
gloomy ferocity. „ Coward, ruffian, 
ce ſpawn of a proſtitute, fire !” he con- 
tinued, with increaſing fury. 


Waldorf could bear no more: 
«© Come on,” he ſaid, in a low voice, 
choked with rage. The Count fired, 
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but the ball paſſed by Waldorf. He too 
fired : the piſtol was charged with fate— 
it entered the heart of Zin, who fell, 


and, with a deep groan, expired. 


The groan ſtruck a three-edged 
dagger to the heart of Waldorf—a 
cloud of horror roſe on his mind— 
the blood froze in his veins—his cold 
lips quivered with agony—and the icy | 
paleneſs of death fat on his counte- 


NANCE. 


A murderer!” he faintly articu- 
lated, as the crimſon blood moved 
10und his feet, “ Oh, no, it cannot 
„be!“ then, kneeling, he ſtrove to 
raiſe the head of the unfortunate Zin, in 
vain, The moon ſhone on his ghaſtly 

features, 
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features, and his gleaming eyes were 
covered with the film of death, | 


« Oh, let me fly from myſelf!” 
ſhrieked Waldorf — © My voice is 
cc hated.z horror....” he ceaſed, and his 
fixed gaze, and maddening ſenſations, 
expreſſed the moſt dreadful anguiſh, 


At that moment, two or three per- 
ſons. dimly appeared, haſtening to the 
ſpot, alarmed by the report of the piſtol. 
A glimpſe of approaching danger ſtruck 
on the brain of Waldorf—to be drag- 
ged, a murderer, amidſt the ſhouting 
populace, to an ignominious death, 
awakened new emotions. He ſprang 
from the ſpot, and darted along; but 
he had been already ſeen, and the ſteps 

: of 


F 


11 


of his purſuers gained faſt on him. At 
laſt he reached home: a violent ringing. 

raiſed his domeſtics ; the door was 
opened; he ruſhed up ſtairs, and ſprang 
into the room, where ſat Helena and 
Lok. ©& I am a murderer! I am pur- 
« ſued !” he exclaimed, © the Count 
ce is dead—T killed him!” 


« Compoſe yourſelf,” interrupted 
Lok, with emotion.—“ Be calm,” ſaid 


Helena, bathing his hand in tears, 


ce Oh, that piſtol!“ he repeated with 

a look of wild horror; then, extending 
his piercing eyes, he ſaid, © See how 
ee he glides along! how ruefully he 
© looks!” — He continued following 
with his eyes the fancied viſion, © Ah! 
| « they 
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ce they come! I hear them on the ſtairs!” 
As he ſaid this, a loud ſhout was heard— 
« He flew for refuge here!” exclaimed 
ſeveral -voices at once when the door 
was burſt open, and their frighted ſer- 
vants, mingled with the populace, 
poured into the room. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


25 


c The voice of gaiety ſhall, perhaps, torture the 
cc ears of the emaciated captive, who wiſtfully 
«© gazes through his ironed lattice, and ſends 


«« forth his neglected ſighs,” 


1 


HELENA flung her arms round 


Waldorf, and Lok endeavoured to re- 


concile him to his fate but it was all 
in vain— he derived no confidence from 
Von, , his 


I m2 1 ; 


His innocence, and no hopes from the 

powers of truth or juſtice. He liſtened 
only tothe ſuggeſtions of deſpair, and funk | 
into ſilent anguiſh. Lok was permitted 
to attend him to the priſon, but not to 
enter it, being too late to obtain leave 
from the Governor. He was caſt into 
a ſubterraneous dungeon dark, damp, - 
and wretched in every reſpect that could 
inſpire horror. A bundle of ftraw, the 
Ded of ſome former captive, who had 
recently ſought, in the grave, an aſylum . 
from his perſecutors, offered him a more 
eligible ſituation than the cold earth; 
there he threw himſelf, and a burſt of 
tears relieved his manly breaſt; a torpid 
calmneſs ſucceeded, and reflection aug- 
mented his grief nothing could baniſh 
it. The pale countenance of Zin roſe 
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on his mind, and inflamed it to the 


higheſt pitch, until, ſpent and wearied, 
he ſunk into a ſlumber, which con- 


tinued until the loud clanking of chains 
echoed along the dreary walls. He 

ſtarted from his miſerable bed, and liſ- 
tened with horror to the ſound—it jarred 


every nerve—it thrilled his ſoul. © By 
e what right,” he exclaimed, * has 
e man arrogated to himſelf a power to 


e tyrannize over his fellow- creatures; 


to cloud their proſpects, to daſh their 
* hopes, and ſink them to melancholy 
and deſpair ? Through theſe maſly 


ee walls, the cries of miſery can never 


« penetrate the ear of juſtice: the ty- 
rant may ſatiate his vengeance with 
ce impunity ; ; for no more than the voice 
* the beetle arreſts the foot that 


I 2 cc cruſhes 
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« cruſhes it, does the ſigh of the 
ce victim arreſt the hand of oppreſſion, 
et Here cruelty and death are tri- 
« umphant. In vain they ſhake their 
. ee fetters—in vain they groan: this 
| 1 7 « grave of hope and joy ſtrikes no paſ- 
q re ſenger with grief the ſteps of mirth 
dance round its walls ; and the re- 
% membrance of gaiety augments the 
bitterneſs of the emaciated captive, 
while he wiſtfully gazes through his 
ironed lattice, and ſends * his neg- 
lected _ e 
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The . of his gaoler ended the 
ſoliloquy; he laid ſome coarſe provi- 
ſions on the ground, and was going, 
when Waldorf, ſpringing up, 'beſought 


bim to ſtop, ec to admit his friends :” 
cc I have 


L as 1 


4 have ens to do with it, he re- 
plied, and withdrew. Habitual fero- 
city dwelt on his brow; diſtruſt and 
ſuſpicion pointed the piercing rays of 
his wandering eyes. How callous, 
« how It for his office!“ emphatically 
exclaimed. Waldorf. 

Again the gate was unbarred, and 
Helena ſprang into his arms. When 
the firſt emotions of joy were over, 
Lok, who had alſo accompanied her, 
began on the n une of Count 
Zin. 93 litter e oa en 1 


„ Forbear,” ſaid Waldorf; © I can- 
ce not bear my thoughts ſhall go 


« mad, if I talk of it.“ 


I 3 Tis 


1 3 


is neceſfary to arrange your fu- 
ture intentions,” replied Lok; © a 
« court of Jones? will be minute; 1 
« would not ſport with . . 
001 but—” 1 | 


« Death is what J expect t— but to 
« think, is death a hundred times over,” 
returned Waldorf with vehemence. 
« Thyſe are idea} deaths the viſions 
4 of fancy,” interropted Lok, © Could 
you prevail on yourſelf to relate the 
0 circumſtances of the horrid event, I 
& could intereſt the firſt people of 
_« France in your favour, and your life 
e might then be out of danger.” 


« Life!" 


( 7] 
« Life!” interrupted Waldorf, “1 
ee want not life; let me die in peace.“ 


This,“ replied Lok, „ is but # 
© madman's rhapſody. When deſpon- 
e dency ſubſides, you will view death in 
te a different light.” Here the perſua- 
fions of Helena were not wanted : hers 
was a kind of cloquence that proved 
effectual, and Waldorf entered on the 
dreaded particulars. 


r Ir does not appear to me, ſaid 
Lok, when he had concluded,. that 
ce your predicament is either dangerous 
« or culpable: it ſhould ſeem that 
«© the malignancy of your fate, and not 
ce the corruptneſs of your principles, is 
* the cauſe of your perpetual anxieties. 

I 4 Certainly 


WR 


te Certainly a concatenation of guilty 


« events are doomed to follow you, 
ee though your conduct is ever fo praiſe- 
« worthy.” But why do you not riſe, 
« and fight boldly againſt the ſtorm, 
ce rather than int under its preſſure ? 
ce Deſpair ſhould ever be avoided; and 
« the more. horrid our ſituation, the 
« more we ſhould call forth the powers 
ce of the mind to ſupport us. It ap- 
pears that you were dragged into the 
« path of guilt—like a bird, you were 
« ſurpriſed into the ſnare, ere you had 
« ſeen it—here, at leaſt, you could not 
ce have been criminal, and I fancy you 
tc may conſider your caſe not very dan- 
© gerous. All that can be done, J 
ce will do, and think I can aſſure you 
« of ſucceſs; in the mean time, recall 
1 | _ , your 


cc 


cc 


cc 


c 


A | 


of 


ce andtruſt to me.” As Lok concluded, 
he preſſed the hand ol Waldorf, and = 
hs ſmiled, F4 


exclaimed Waldorf, returning the preſ- _ 
ſure, while Helena beamed forth a ſmile, } | 
which be involuntarily returned. | 
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your ſpirits, and do not proſtitute 15 
your faculties to the prejudices =. q | 
the world, ſo far as to fancy 
yourſelf guiltier than you are, but 
throw every v weight off your mind, 


19.241 2 21222 „ Cu 1 
« My belt friend! my kind conſoler !” ff | 
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' CHAPTER XXIX. 


«I can but regard myſelf as an incendiary, 
. murdering the peace of families,” 


” T7 I 
n 1 
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Count ZIN, ere he left Ger- 
many, to execute his murderous intent, 
had propoſed to change his name, con- 
ceal his rank, and to diſmiſs his attend- 
ants, that his arrival in France might 
neither be known, nor even ſuſpected: 
I IITAH.. £3 _ 
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for had he ſucceeded in the deſtruction 
of Waldorf, he would then have been 
in no danger, but might have returned 
to Germany unknown, and protected, 
by his aſſumed obſcurity, from the 


puniſhment. of juſtice. 


Accordingly, he had aſſumed the 
name of Kreutzer, and paſſed for a 
German of ſmall fortune. He hired: 
a French valet when in France, and- 
lodged at an hotel, but kept no com- 


pany.. | nba 12 


With ſome trouble it was diſco- 
vered where he lived, but his perſon 
was unknown, and no papers about him 
could give any information, as he had 
always behaved in a reſerved, moroſe, 

-46: and 


ir 
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and dictatorial manner, to the people 


about him. He was by no means be- 
loved, and it ſeemed the general opi- 
nion that he was inſane. 


In the mean while, every one con- 


cerned themſelves for Waldorf. The 
moſt eminent among the Nobility in- 


tereſted themſelves in his favour, yet 
he was dejected and unhappy. He 
conſidered himſelf as the deſtroyer of 


the Duke's family. After being received 
with kindneſs and hoſpitality, © Ir is 


« 7” he would ſay, who have de- 


WL ſtroyed his two darling children. 
* How wretched - have I made him 


e Surely he 700 will now ſink to the 
ce grave.“ 1 


1 63 1 


in had written once or twice to the 
Duke for money to be remitted, and to 
relate his ill ſucceſs, which he haped 
would not continue; but as no regular 
or frequent correſpondence was carried 
on, the Duke, as yet, was. neither 
alarmed nor ſurpriſed at his ſilence. , 


No one, therefore, irritated, the pro- 
n againſt Waldorf; and his friends 
found little difficulty in procuring his 
liberty, to the general Joy, and n 
tian. 5 fl eib Ren oxutT 

Waldorf alone appeared mind 
neither the ſmiles of Helena, nor the 
eloquence of Lok, could detach him 
from melancholy reflections. 


ct It 
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c It js | impoſſible,” he would hy 
A «© to be happy. I can but regard my- 
i ſelf as an incendiary, murdering the 
, peace of families. Juſtice is cheated 


tr of its victim, ſince T eſcape with 
life to- drag on a loathſome exiſts 
% ence.” 


oO Gere him from this. melancholy, 
Lok propoſed to quit France, which 
indeed he fuppoſed would ſhortly. be 
2. very dangerous reſidence, as: the 
Duke. muſt diſcover the death of his 
ſon, and conſequently either ſend 
or come to inform himſelf of every 
cireumſtance, and 0 ſeek for retri- 
bution, 


Helena 


1 8s J 
Helena ſaw their circumſtances in che 
| fame point of view, and urged. him 
ſpeedily to _ e ih, ARA 


Waldorf, OPT took no- intereſt 
in their meaſures, but ſunk into a ſtate 
of apathy. 


Lok, therefore, made every requiſite 
preparation; and Waldorf, without either 
conſenting or reſiſting, was conveyed 
to a chaiſe, and, a few days after his 
emancipation, found himſelf on the way 
to Spain, where they ſhortly arrived. 


Here, in a placid retreat, ſhaded 
from the road by ſpreading cork- trees, 
Waldorf ſought for tranquillity. All 


around him was quiet and ſerene. The 
converſation 
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TuE ſilent uniformity which diſtin- 
guiſned the houſe of Waldorf, ſoon 
wearied the active diſpoſition of Helena. 
Diſguſted with ſuch ſtoical tranquillity, 
ſhe ſought in vain for ' amuſement, 

a8] + when, 
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when, like Waldorf, the employed 
herſelf in agriculture, in watering the 
fragrant ſhrubs, in ſupporting the luxu- 
riant vines, or in tending the young. 
lime-plants, as they ſought to entwine 
their branches with the parent trees. 
She felt wearied and unentertained— the 
duſky cork- trees that ruſtled in the 
wind were anſw ed by her lighs—the 
novelty of her ſituation palled—and the 
company of Waldorf reconciled. her but 
little to it. Laſſitude and indolence 
relaxed the powers of her mind, and 
the rather endured than wiſhed for 
exiſtence, © Surely,” ſhe would think, 
« the chance 'of miſery, in the buſy 

E world, is preferable to this ſleepy 
c tranquillity. Why is the unreſtrained 
« Oe the mind aw from arbitrary 


c laws, 


105 
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e Jaws, if it is to be confined to fo 
« ſmall a circle of objects as I enjoy? 
« Gratification is the ſoul of exiſtence, 
«© but reſtraint is the burden of life. 
« Every idea is then dormant - oblivion 
« is but for common minds — and the 
te ſwifteſt evolutions of miſery are more 
« ſupportable than the dull ſilence of 
.6> obſcurity.” 

Thus argued Helena. Sophiſtry 
gilded her ſcruples ; principle was the 
flave of pleaſure, and its aid was only 
requeſted to confirm, not to contradit?, 
her inclinationg. A ſpecious argument 
could act on her conſcience as an 
opiate, and her head and heart feemed 
to have compromiſed, The philoſo- 
phical chicane of the firſt removed ſcru- 

ples, 
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ples, while the latter | /ought pleaſures, 


ſo well vindicated. Thus [refining on 


ſentiment, reaſon became blinded by 
ſophiſtry, and inclination ranged free 


and uncontrouled. nd 2 
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Dare not accuſe me of ingratitude: this is but 
the practical part of your own theory. 


Conmur T had already infuſed. its 
healing balm in the boſom of Waldorf; 
employment gave a zeſt to his hours, 


and, cp by Lok, be, cultured 
the 
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the fertile ſpot that ſurrounded his tran- 
quil retirement. His ſoftened mind no 
longer ſighed for the buſtle of the 
world; the converſation of his friend, 
and the poſſeffion of Helena, bounded 
- his deſires. Her unuſual abſence in a 
morning uncommonly fine, rather aſto- 
niſhed him; but, as ſhe-returned home, 
and expatiated on the pleaſures of her 
walk, all concern ceaſed :. frequent ab- 
ſences ſucceeded, yet ſhe declined being 
accompanied. © Contemplation and 
ce ſolitude,” ſhe would ſay, © ſuited 
<c her preſent turn of mind.” —No par- 
ticular event occurred ; and day after 


day * on in Tarn obſeariry. 


Some plants and ſeeds being one day 


neceſſary to continue their agricultural 
employments, 


L 01] 
employments, Lok propoſed going to 
the neareſt town to procure them. Wal- 
dorf was to be his companion, and they 
ſet off in the morning early; intending 
to return in the evening. Curioſity 
would have detained them longer, but, 
fearful of rendering Helena * they 
haſtened home. 


Here the fimple domeſtics informed 
them Helena had been abſent fince 
morning. Alarmed at ſuch intelligence, 
Waldorf conjectured ſome accident had 
happened in her ſolitary rambles, and 
blamed himſelf for quitting her. Tor- 
tured with fear and doubt, he ſought 
her in her favourite foreſts, and returned 
faint and diſpirited to the houſe. The 
night was dark and tempeſtuous; and as 

the 
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che loud blaſt whiſtled through the 

: trees, he ſhuddered at the dangers fhe 
might be expoſed to. Again he ordered 
every apartment to be ſearched; then 
wretched he ſat, in ; gloomy filence, 
liſtening to her approaching ** and 
tuneful voice. 


In the interim, Lok entered with a 
letter he had juſt diſcovered on a table 
in her chamber. _- Waldorf broke the 

ſeal with trembling hands, and read 
Tun LETTER, 7 

11 : Diſguſt and ſatiety hoon be 

| | * to love and ardor. 1 therefore quit 

te you. in purſuance of thoſe- principles 

| . e, infuſed into my mind. Dare 

1 5 . ce not 


Ee 


eo not accuſe me of ingratitude, this 
«js but the practieal part of your own 
« theory. Think not 1 mean to in- 

« ſult you; I reſpect your feelings, yet 
« would vindicate myſelf in your opi- 
* nion, though it is, perhaps, unnecęſ- 


« {ary to one of your conſideration and 
e habit of thinking, That T have 
«© loved you has been obvious but 
t that I love you no longer is equally 
« ſy, To have Haid, when thus in- 
different, would have been an offence 
« to honour and inclination. After ſuch 
« confeſins, I need not charge you 
* to forget me. I go in purſuit of 
ce freſh pleaſures ; ; for that end we met, 
© and for that we part. My princi- 
« ples and my conſcierice 7 approve my 
Vot.Þ, A . 


. „ Li 1 

4 plan. Then ceaſe to blame me for 

« practiſing thoſe tenets 2 in- 
< ſtilld. | 
3* 5 1 cc Adieu, | 


7 | « H. S.“ 
f 2, * | 4 ; Fs , * ö C1 
by £ y — ” * 7 ; - 


Here Waldorf daſhed the letter to 
e ground. *Tis done !” he ex- 
claimed ; then, claſping his hands with 
vkbemence, he ruſbed from the apart- 
ment. Lok took up the letter, and 
peruſed it with emotion; a train of 
painful reflections ſucceeded. 


As fatire more dreadfully iat, on the 
opinions which he and Waldorf enter- 
tained, could nat have been penned: 

it 


[9s 1 


it was an epigram on ſcepticiſm, never to 
be confuted ; every line was a dagger: 
and, as Lok endeavoured to realize the 
dangers to which Helena would be ſub- 
ject, he could not forbear nuddering. 
The perverſion of intellect, the terrors 


of ſophiſtry, and miſtaken philoſophy, 
he ſaw, would accelerate her ruin. 
« Surely,” exclaimed Lok, © our 
« theory is faultleſs; but, prattically, 
« how full of dangers ! Like a ſleeping 
lion, we muſt view it a diſtance ; but 
c if we once rouſe it to action, we muſt 
e prepare ourſelves for deſtruction,” 


* 


K 2 CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


% Not even you ought to be witneſs to my ex- 
RL. travagances ; ; I mean to give a Full ſcope 


© to my feelings, to be a citizen at large, 
„% and to act for awhile without reſtraint.” 


1 TIE entrance of Waldorf, pale and 
| 1 aäghaſt, diſturbed the reverie of Lok.— 
4 cc ny you will not, ideot-like, repine 
| 8 . 
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„ ine conduct of Helena, ſaid Lok, 
ſtarting at his haggard looks. ; 


« Oh! Icannever forget it! Waldorf 
replied with an air of anguiſh, © Any 
« thing but zbis I could have borne: but 
cc. Helena, the pride of exiſtence, has 
te choſen woe and deſtruction in prefer- 
««. ence to me; and I, horrible ' reflec- 
« tion! am the cauſe, . Will fate never. | 
ce be tired of tormenting me? 
© Do not,” interrupted Lok, © ſuffer 
this girl to deſtroy your repoſe : be 
ce her fate what it will, you muſt not 
7e arraign yourſelf as the cauſe; her in- 


c 


* 


c 


La) 


clinations and corrupt principles 


ls. « I muſt 
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1 muſt for ever blame my ſelf, 
* exelaimed Waldorf in agony: * Wok. 
2 on her letter; does ſhe not ſay, 
* © Ceaſe then to blame me for practiſing 
© thoſe tenèts your/elf inſtilled 2” 


& I KHG, Bot what argument to uſt 
a „ee powerful to ſilence your 
e geeße rejoited Lok; © yer Bnct 
14 . — — cantiot be re- 
| « called, you 60gkt to reconeils yo. 
« ſelf to it, and render your mind as 


* . een as Ana 


| Without _— Waldorf ſhook his 

head deſpondently ; then eating himfelf 

on a fofa, he claſped his hands againſt 
his forehead, and remained in a fixed 


attitude— 


Ton” 


attitude a long pauſe ſucceeded ; ſud- 
denly he raifed himſelf “ I was in 
« hopes,” ſaid Lok, in a gentle voice, 
« that you had forgot your ſorrows in 
ce ſleep.” TY 


«© Forget my | ſotrows b“ returned 

Waldorf vehemently, © what oblivious 
« draught can waſh them from my to- 
« membrance? Tears ſtarted -in his 
eyes he prefſed' the hand of Lok acid 
haſtily wirhdrew. Altnoſt finking with 
angviſb, he ſought the placid! green 
over which the light form of Helena 
ſo often bounded. The tempeſt had 
ſublided, and the full moon roſe in 
ſilent majeſty: he threw himſelf on the 
waving graſs, while his thoughts re- 
8 K 4 curred 
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curred to Helena. Her frequent ab- 
ſences were now accounted for, as fre- 
quent viſitations to ſome much-loved 
admirer; yet to purſue her he knew 
would be vain, after ſo much time had 
elapſed; nor if he had even flattered him- 
ſelf with ſucceſs, would he have entered 
on ſuch an enterpriſe, when ſhe had 
confeſſed her love no longer exiſted, 
Surely not; his principles revolted at 
the idea. Thus was the night waſted 
dim morning roſe on his ſorrows; and 
as he directed his eyes towards the miſty 
hills, he almoſt expected to ſee Helena 
running from them —he roſe from the 
ground; and as he paſſed along the 


| ſhade, a lingering hope agitated his 
boſom, as he thought Helena would 
Ds 2 emerge 
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emerge from among the grove. of lime- 
trees. Gradually his mind loſt itſelf in 
a train of ideas, which imperceptibly 
reſted upon Millrob : her tender affec- 
tions for him recurred his ſoftened ſoul 
dwelled on her ſlighted paſſion, and on 
her neglected ſorrows an intereſting 
languor roſe on his mind, and raiſed him 
to enthuſiaſm— he felt anxious again to 
ſee her. Millroh had ever implicitly 
followed his opinions, and had ever loved 
and reſpected him ; ſhe had | never 
wounded his feelings, but had accuſ- 
tomed herſelf to think him a being of 
ſuperior order : yet he had forgot her 
until the conduct of Helena had hum- 
bled his ſpirit, and taught him the ſoſt 
ſenſations of pity and gratitude for 
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the * affectionate, and amis 
Nillroh. | 


He returned to the houſe with an 
air of ſerenity that at one pleaſed and 
aſtoniſhed Lok. You. are, no doubt, 
_ © ſuxpriſed to ſee me thus n 
was the firſt ſalutation. 
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ee Tour own reaſon,” rejoined Lok, 
« muſt ſhew you the fallacy of being 
it eee a __ . 


N To-morrow 1 ſet off - for Ger« 
'"n gere 2 en Waldorf. 


xc For FAR !. are you mack 


— Lok : Do you not remem - 
5 "Ms ber, 
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te ber, the Duke and all his family are 
« there? Do you think then to eſcape 
« with impunity 2? ? 


«I go diſgniſad and unaccompanied. | 
te even by you,” was the reply. Mill» 
« roh Litchſtein is an old friend of 
«© mine: were I to ſee her, it would 
« be ſome compenſation for the loſs of 
« Helena, I have treated Millroh 
ee with ingratitude, which I now re- 
e pent, therefore ſhall again deck. her 
« friendſhip, My journey will employ 
te my mind, and a ſucceſſion of different 
e Objects will baniſh my preſent me- 


: 9 2 | 7 y 


Jak was more ee hi N 


at his reſolution. © May F not, at 
K 6 « leaſt, 
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=p leaſt, accompany you in your r per- 
ce ambulations, ſaid he; I would 
ce not wiſh you to travel alone.” 
e Silence and ſolitude,” replied Wal- 
dorf, . is what J moſt deſire— not even 


e you ought to be witneſs to my ex- 
cc travagances. 'I mean to give full 


cc ſcope to my feelings—to be a citizen 

wo at large, and to act for awhile with- 

cc out Teſtraint. When my mind has re- 

farmed its uſual bent, I ſhall return. 

e act ll, dear * 3 once indulge 
me. * | 


c Fraught with danger as your plans 
ae, rejoined Lok, © will not 
=7 oppoſe: prepare yourſelf a proper 


ee ' diſguiſe, and be a as cautious as poſſi- 
. | cc ble, 


11 


te ble. When you return, you will find 
cc me here, and 1 in the interim we ſhall 


ce correſpond. 


e conſent,” anſwered Waldorf; 
« and truſt to time for a reſtoration of 
e peace and tranquility.” 


„ 


cHaPTER 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


wh Miſerable man ! what art thou ?* he ex- 


6 claimed, as his foot cruſhed the purple vin- 
« tage that ran neglected on the ground,” 


. | E 


Aton, and in diſguiſe, the me- 
lancholy traveller purſued his route. 
Curioſity prompted him to take a cir- 
cuit through Spain. Ere he quitted it, 


5 nn of Liſbon tranquillized his 
mind : 
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mind: the tich vintages, and the luxu- 
rious gifts of nature the temperature 
of the climate, and the ait of ſerenit7 
ſpreading over the ſceriecauſed an 
emotioh of content to pervatde his 60 
forrt. From the port of Liſbon he 
proceeded towards the gates of Madrid, 
through the lonely wilderneſs of Eſtre- 
madura. The mourimful cork«trees 
waving to the wind, the rank. graſs, 
and a few ſqualid inhabitants, here again 
threw a gloom on his mind. Buſtle, 
confuſion, and a crowding populace, 
greeted him on his entrance to Madrid: 
it proved to be a celebration of the 
Auto da fi. The horrors of the Inqui- 
fition ruſhed on his mind: << This thei 
te is religion J“. ** filently faid, as the 

crowd 
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1 . crowd moved nnn ſtopped his 
ll horſe. © How many aher ?” aſked 
1 he of a man who was eagerly ruſhing 
i forwards to witneſs the torments of his 
| | } fellow-creature,. * Only three heretics,” 
1 was the anſwer ; © even now they bind 
e them to the ſtake. — The man was 
miſtaken at bat moment; they were 
| driven along three wretches in ſaffron- 
coloured veſts, painted with flames of 
fire, and purſued with ſhouts, anguiſh, 
horror, fright, - and | diſmay, legibly 
pourtrayed on their emaciated features. 
Let them be burnt, for they are 
« 2 © heretics | “ was the. univerſal excla- 
mation. They haſtened towards he 
ſtake the flames roſe high in the air— 
diſmal ſhricks, were  heard—Waldorf 
$075 2 turned 
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turned pale, and, ſhuddering with hor- 


ror, he ſpurred: his horſe, and 2 his 
eyes 1 n mm „are | off 

Diſeutted with | Madrid; hell 
poſſible haſte to Caſtile, There nature 
profuſely ſcattered her bounties ; but 
pride, indolence, and poverty, defaced 
the beauties of the creation. The diſ- 
regarded vintage waſted. in the duſt, 
and pent in gloom, indolence, and 
dirt, the wretched Caſtilians ſtarved 
amid plenty. Miſerable man ! what 
« art thou?” exclaimed Waldorf, as 
his foot cruſhed the purple vintage that 
ran neglected on the Sround. 12 


The gloomy Eſcurial roſe. on - his 


ſight. His way was through a deſert, 
and 
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ears z and, as the paſſing 
the aweful Kun, painful ideas 
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end deſdlation met his fat glance. 
The Convent. of St. Lawrence roſe, 
with majeſtic ſteeple, above the tall 
trees that ſurrounded it; voices ſwelled 
ON 25 n lang an — ws. 


— 


5 Waldorf Eaþprodelid + the convent=—a 


troop of monks proceeded lowly from 
it—chey had-corches in their hands, the 


red glare of which guided the eyes of 


Waldorf to a coffin, borne along by 


friars—a ſolemn chaunt thrilled in his 


ears —it was the funeral of 4 young 


nun. The monks paſſed along, and 


Waldorf followed them with his eyes, 
till they difappeared among the trees. 
The ſolemn dirge ſtill vibrated on his 
gale renewed 


crowded 


— n 
j „ F * 
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ctomded on his mind. The funerat | 
knell vibrated on his car fad and ie 


it fell on his heart. With a penſive chi- 
neſs ke threw himſelf from his horſe, and 
left it to graze, caſting himſelf on the. 
ground. He liſtened, in ſilent melan - 
choly, to the heavy bell. Diſſolved in à 
kind of trante, he ſtarted when the chaunt 
was renewed — the holy fachers were 
returning from the faneral—they paſſed 
in ſad array, till the walls of the con-. 
vent ſhut chem from the wehing eyes of 
Waldorf. the glare of the totehes again 
ſubſided the ſoſemm reſponſes ceaſed 
and the gates of the monaſtery were 
cloſed. 


The moon roſe, and Waldorf again 
reſumed his ſupine attitude, The birds 
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of the foreſt ſent forth their mighty 
cries, the beetles buzzed in the air, and 
the glow-worms lighted up the hedges, 
What a ſcene is bis! articulated 
Waldorf, It is ow I give full ſcope 
« to my feelings, and taſte its luxuries 
e without reſtraint.” Fancy again 
cauſed the voices to vibrate in his ears; 
again the chaunt roſe on his ſenſes. A 
melancholy enthuſiaſm. overwhelmed 

bim, and a penſive languor reigned in his 
breaſt, till cep imperceptibly wrapped 
him in forgetfulneſs—while the cold 
dews of eve deſcended on his face. ; 


Pa. 


' CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 


— 


« His thoughts almoſt drove him to madneſs,” 


ix - 


ThE beat of the fin played'dil the 
eyelids of Waldorf. He roſe to purſue 
his journey—the fruits of the earth „and 
water from the rill, was his repaſt— 
his horſe fed by the fide of him, and 


1001 


the milk of benevolence ſoftened Wo 


from nt _ of rants ee per- 
fumed the air the birds ſang, and all 
ſeerned happy. - Pale, - wretched, and 
aghaſt, a miſerable figure approached ; 
ſpleen and diſcontent fat on his brow— 
philanthropy warmed the heart of Wal- 
dorf—he ſpryng 1 towards him, and in- 
quired the cauſe of his unhappineſs. 


» . 


* — — 


He received a ſullen anſwer “ Are 
« you in need?“ continued Waldorf. 
4.6%; bh ſtranger ſullenly articu- 

laig- Waldorf offered his ready purle. 
40 Do you not know that I am a Ca 
zilian?” exclaimed the ſtranger, puſaing 
it haughtily back. Waldorf ſtrove to 
ſuppreſs a ſneer of contempt, and haſtily 
I ; left 
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left him. Shortly tas Dn the 4 
lightful province of Biſeay. Nature 
ſmiled on induſtry content | ſeemed 
hovering an the placid cattages ;. and, 
after a ſhort ſtay, he quitted it with re- 
gret. As he trayelled towards the 
frontiers of Spain, he faw the peaſants 
cheerfully ſinging to their labour 
he paſſed through the villages—then, 
with a mind at eaſe, he prepared his 
diſguiſe, and ſet off for Germany, 
where he ſoon arrived, aker 2 * 
journey. | 

So great was his impatience to ſee 
Millroh, he ſcarce allowed himſelf the 
leaſt repoſe, but bent his haſty. ſteps 
towards Baron Litchſtein's houſe. The 
gaiety of its * ſeemed aug- 


ment 
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8 mented — he was uſhered into a hand- 
ſome room, and ſuffered to remain there 
for a long time. The entrance of a 
perſon, inquiring his buſineſs, diſturbed 
his ſolitude. Scarce could Waldorf 
recognize the Baron Litchſtein, in the 
pale countenance of the man before 
him. The habitual air of craftineſs 
that ever characterized his features, was 
ſtil viſible, through- the Jaundiced hue 
of his complexion ; ſickneſs had injured | 
his ſpirits ; and the ſly tranquillity of his 
eyes, united to the deep yellow of his 
ſkin, rendered his appearance painful 
an un unpleakint, 
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. Ig Oe buſineſs with ne? re- 
peated the Baron; while Waldorf, with- 
out W endeavoured to aſſimi- 

late 


1 4 1 


late his Allow PER to thoſe of the 
Baron, which he ſtill recollected. The 
repetition of the queſtion met with a 
ſimple negative. The Baron's ſcruti- 
nizing eyes were inſtantly fixed on Wal- 
dorf, without the leaſt recognition of his 


* 


quondam ward. 


ce Who then de you want?“ aſked 


the Baron. 


I 
1 8 4 


1 Lady Millrob,” ry cemulouſly 3 res 
plied Waldorf. 


The Baron heaved a hypocritical 
fiigh; „ Millroh, he rejoined, “ has 


« been dead near half a year.” 


Vol. I, L The 


The blood of. Waldorf raftca Go 
Li id face, and weight o on. his heart; 
; he pulled his hat over oo eyes, and 
ſtrove to repreſs the agony of his ſen- 
: ſations: the Baron was leaving the 
room Yet one word # he faintly 
articulated, ** where is ſhe buried? 
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49 Her grave is by the ide of Lady 
1 Sophia s, the Duke's daughter z the | 
ee ſame villain murdered both—and as 
ee their fates were ſimilar, Millroh, with 
<« her dying breath, begged that their 


| « duſts might mingle.” The Baron 
s woas Hilent, and then, waving his hand, 

1 ſtalked majeſtically out of the room, 
a. overcome with anguiſh, 


ors 


| Thenilerable Waldoif, al mollig phe 
ith riſing ſobs, dartgg from the houſe— 
" Millroh too has fallen a victim to- 
«© me!” he exclaimed, ; © relentleſs Fate, 


ked 


* 1 are yo horrying * 
Scarcely knowing where he went, 
found himſelf in a lonely avenue £4 
trees—it had -been late when he firſt 


arrived, and night fell faſt on the earth 
| he trgyerſed#the lonely ſpot, and gave 
way to his emotions—he called on Mill- 
roh, on Helena, and Sophia; and as 
the ghaſtly image of Zin roſe on his. 
mind, his thoughts n ao. him 
to ma. , | 


Suddenly he reſolved to ſeek the ſpot 
where ſlept the martyred remains of Mill- 
roh, and Sophia; he well knew where 

7 


das the lane | I þ h he 

needed no o new direction but in in ent 
deſpair he ſought. t eir peaceful graves, 1 

A oy over 2 tears of * and 
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